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THE REFUGEES 

Only a few more steps, then the narrow path rnaxle a, sudden 
turn and nwealcd the highway. Sitnone, with heart heatin.r 
m her throat expectantly took these few sf.eps. Ye.sterda.v 
she had hrst caxight sight of the procession of refu/a'cs on (he 

Pave 

reached the narrow side road. 

• lor three weeks there had been talk of the refucn-cs I,. 
the beginning there wvre only the Dutch and Ihdgians’, but 
now the people from tlie nortli of Prance were also Ih-eing 
southward before IW edva,.ei,.g enemy , a„,l ,„2 

I came, and lor tlie past week tlie wlmle of Burguruh- was 
Hooded. \es(.erday, a,s Simone cycled to town to do her 
<huly h(.usehold shopiung, she could hardly puss through the 
powds, and l.o-day she had <>v<.n left, her bKwele at, home. 

L'! P<->- lively imagination, hrst 

a. (1 about rtdugees, she pictured them as hurrving and 

IVVh^Jt'she llair ’ T '‘’"■‘■•''"‘P' iVightened. 

hiou U 11 hie: it haunted and t.ormeut<-d Ina- ; tliere was no 
lec-p Or her at night. Every t ime sin- went, to the city she 
feared this pil.d,,! sii.-claele, but, every day sh«‘ longeil tu see 
t \ulh a sorrowlul a.nd turbulent, eagerness. 

oad^'^h^*' vcatld si‘<« a stretch of the 

tod. It was a narrow, negleeteil road, alnmst alwavs wlr- 

i! n‘»wlien*, e.xcept to the nmun' 

pllage, Noiret with if s sjx houses. Rut t o-day it. was 

!e lerTif"'”! 

Jditti ri d its drops (‘ven to this point. 
rear”,‘n“ a ‘'"f ""V” 

- >ld, she ha.d on the simple light green strin#‘d 
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Which she always wore for shopping; a large, closed wicker 
Csket was pressed against her body ; her slender arms and 
naked legs protruded from the dress. Her bony tanned face 
fmned ^ith ash blonde hair was tense ; her dark eyes, deep- 
set under a low but broad and well-shaped forehead, eagerly 
Ihsorbed all that moved before her m the dusty road It 
was the familiar sight : people and vehmles dragging along 
honelessly, carriages recldessly piled high with _ household 
goods, littresses on top of motor cars as protection against 
machine-guiming from low-flying enemy planes, exhausted 
luman bSigs and animals crawling along without a goal- 
There stood Simone Planchard at the bend of the road, her 
narrow, well-formed lips tightly pressed together gazi^- 
It would he wrong to call her beautiful but her intelligent, 
thoughtful, somewhat stubborn face with its strong chin and 
its prominent Burgundian nose was good to look at For a 
full minute, and for yet another, she stood in the dust and 
heat of the early afternoon, gazing at the higitives. 

At last she tore herself away. She had much to do , 

Madame had given her many errands To be sure the Vflla. 

Momepos, the home of the Planchard family, was well stocked, 
but it seemed certain that in another two or three days _it 
would be impossible to make further purchases. And so the 
list that Simone had received from Madame was lengthy, an 
it would not be easy to do all her errands in the midst of the 
general excitement and confusion. She did not linger over 
the scene but walked quickly and directly towards the city. 

Soon she had reached the lowest point of the narrow side: 
road where it turned into Route 6, which led in a semicucd^ 
round the hiUy centre of Saint-Martin, ae sight that 
greeted her here was more pitiful than any she 
the past days. Across the street stood motor cars that had 
tried to turn off ; other cars had wedged them in ; the whole , 

endless procession of horse-di-avm and motor vehicles, bicycles, 
donkeys, pedestrians, stood in a hopeless jwn^blm No one 
even cursed, no one made an effort to disentengle the thro^ - 
Resigned, in awkward discomfort, they all squatted m t h. 
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sultry heat where they had stopped, old and young, men and 
w'omen, soldiers and civilians, wounded and whole, in 

sweating, hopeless stupor. 

With open, earnest eyes that made her face older than her 
years, Simone stared at the dust-covered, stationary pro- 
cession which stood before her strangely silent, like a picture. 
But she had become quite sensible in the course of her fifteen 
years; she thought of her errands and, concealing her 
emotions, sought only to cross the thronged street. The big 
basket firmly pressed to her side, she climbed over dented 
fenders, over the rear end of a cart, politely asking pardon of 
the occupants who scarcely noticed her as they dozed in 
the heat. 

Finally she had crossed the street and mounted the old, 
crumbling, stepping-stone path that a stranger would scarcely 
find. It led steeply up the mountain in capricious serpen- 
tines, revealing ever-changing vistas of the ruined fortifi- 
cations that surrounded the ancient city. At every turn 
new perspectives of the valley of the winding Cerein river 
came into view. The landscape was gay and attractive ; the 
wide, bright valley was covered with vineyards, olive and 
chestnut groves. Every hill-top bore an, ancient settlement 
and in the east towered the forest-covered mountains. In 
better times countless strangers had come to enjoy this view, 
and Simone, no nmtter how well she knew this landscape, 
had always absorbed it with appreciative, understanding 
eyes. But to-day she had no feeling for it. To-day she only 
strove to forget what she had seen in the highway, and she 
was glad that the difficult path claimed her full attention. 
At some places she actually had to climb, and that was hard 
because of the big basket. Next time when she came to 
town she would wear slacks. Some people, to be sure, thought 
it improper for girls to wear slacks in war-time ; Madame 
herself disapproved. 

Now Simone had reached the top, and she entered the city 
through the Porte Saint-Lazare. She crossed the square in 
front of the church. At other times this little place lay 
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empty and peaceful ; quiet old people sat on the benches 
under the elms. Now and then tourists stood there and 
looked at the famous statue over the church portal. 

To-day the square was crowded. Many of the rchigces 
had come up. But they had no eyes for the saint ; they wc'rc^ 
looking for petrol or food or other essentials. 'Huy ix- 
changed experiences which they had had here or on the road. 
They were bitter experiences. Almost evc'rycjnt' laekeil 
jverything, and nothing was to be had here in Saint-lMarLiu. 
Almost all of them had had narrow escapes from death. 
There they stood or sat, and the townsjx'ople, ineliiding 
Simone, stood round them and listened to their tales. 

German aeroplanes had shot at the slow-nio\ing uigitive 
processions; the refugees had been constantly e.xposed to 
their attacks ; at the jammed cross-roads, at the bridge.s, at 
closed railroad crossings there had been no cover. 
regret that we fled,” most of them grimly reported. ‘ It is 
dreadful to sit inactively at home and wait for the bombs 
and the Germans, but to be on the road is ten times worse. 
Everything about this flight is ghastly.” 

Simone listened, but she had heard it all before. Sh<‘ went 
on, pdst the Hall of Justice, a beautiful old building, 'riirough 
the door she looked into the hall. Straw ha<i been spread 
and lay many refugees there, closely crowded, pitiful. Simoiu- 
turned her eyes away ; with a vague feeling t)f giiilt she 
walked towards the Rue de Sauvigny, keeping close to the 
houses along the way. 

The Rue de Sauvigny, a narrow, winding stn-et with line 
old houses, was the main business street of the <ild part of 
the town. Refugees wandered from shop to shop but fouiKl 
only signs: “No bread,” “No meat,” “No p<'trol.” “No 
tobacco.” Most shops were closed and where the shatters 
over the show windows were not down, one could ,s<‘e an 
incongruous advertising sign or some useless (»hj<’et, perhaps 
an intricate piece of pottery intended us a salt slmker. or a 
large storm lantern for which no cantile.s were a\‘ailable. In 
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the wpdow of M. Armand’s barber shop, sneering and lonely, 
stood% huge empty perfume bottle. 

If the shops were closed, however, Simone knew the back 
entrance and she also knew the signals to which the shop- 
keepers reacted. If to no one else, they were at home to 
IMadame Planchard and to Simone, her messenger ^ there 
was always something left for the Planchard family. 

Simone collected whatever might be useful additions to the 
hoarded supplies of the Villa Monrepos, in anticipation of 
weeks of drought. Here was the shop, “ L’Agrdable et I’Utile.” 
It was quite empty. Even Monsieur Carpentier, known as 
Monsieur L’Utile, had left ; only Monsieur Lafleche, known 
as Monsieur L’Agreable, was present. For Simone he still 
had a hose and garden sprinkler. And in Monsieur Armand’s 
closed barber shop there was still some shaving soap for 
Monsieur Planchard. Simone even succeeded in getting into 
the only department store in the town, the well-barricaded 
•Galeries Bourgignonnes. Only three employees remained in 
the big store, but Mademoiselle Josephine, the head of the 
millinery depaitment, had some ribbons and materials that 
had been laid aside for Madame Planchard. While she 
delivered the wares to Simone she whispered to her excitedly 
that Monsieur Amiot, the owner of the Galeries Bourgignon- 
nes, had also left the city. She named others who had fled : 
there was Monsieur Raimu, the grocer. Monsieur Laroche of 
the Creidit Lyonnais, and many other business men, lawyers, 
•and doctors. 

Simone had completed only the smaller part of her errands 
when she left the ancient inner city, passed through the 
Port^ de I’Horloge, and began to make the rounds of the 
: shops in the new section, mostly along the Avenue de la Gare. 

Her w:ay led across the Place du General Gramont, the 
largest square in town. The annual fair took place here, and 
■on July the fourteenth it was illuminated with flares and 
■coloured lights for a public dance. To-day there were more 
■ cars and wagons parked than for any fair ; many refugees 
• had obviously given up hope of further progress and were 
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prepared to spend the coming days and nights here in th< 
vehicles. General Gramont’s monument was scarcely?' visil: 
amidst the cars. Someone had stretched ropes from t 
General’s head and extended arm to some of the motores 
and had hung bits of washing on them to drj^ 

It was a wild confusing scene. There were two ambiibiiK: 
which had somehow found their way here. Simone look, 
through the open door of one, but quickly turned aw^ay ; t, 
head which she saw there amid rags and bandages was i 
longer a human head. The Medical Corps men sat dozii 
on the running board. There stood a heavily loaded bir 
wagon, with horse still harnessed to it. On tlie driver’s s(* 
sat a pregnant woman ; perched dangerously on top of tl 
load crouched an unspeakably dirty little child, weeping, 
3at in its arms. Soldiers sat or lay between the vehielei 
many had replaced parts of their xiniforms with civiln 
clothes, overcoats, hats, scarves ; many had taken off tin 
shoes, exposing their bloody feet, injured by long marctu! 
There were push-carts and perambulators loadcMl witli straii| 
objects. Simone noticed one at whieli a girl was abst'ut. 
but diligently scratching away the cnistc'd mud wit.h wlu< 
it was covered; wherever the dirt fell away, a violent l)h 
lacquer appeared. Very many of the fugitives iookc^d sk 
and miserable ; all were ragged and obviously in n(M,‘<l of t i 
simplest essentials. The clothes whic^h now hung in rags nr 
tatters on them were quite obviously not tlu* most suita})I( 
they were Sunday clothes. And the obje^eis which had Inn. 
brought along were generally not of prac^tk^ul vnhu^ but. oftr 
quite casual things which at the moment, of depart.un* ha 
seemed particularly desirabkm-n diguilii^d hrovtide nrm-ehu 
or an oversized gramophone. 

In her light green striped dress, th(‘ big hask(*t (ni her nrri 

Simone stood and stared at the jQjhastly t Jinniff (tf ears nil 
people. The uncanny spectacle laxeinulcd her. In her deal 
neat dress, weU fed and well hou.sed, .she fVIl a hetwee 
herself and these people, but at the .same t ime .she .suffere 
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all the more from that feeling of guilt which had come over 
her earlier. 

Slowly she went her way down the Avenue de la Gare. 
But here in the new section of the town all the shops were 
closed and into many of them not even Simone could get 
admission. Evidently the owners had fled. Nevertheless 
the contents of her basket grew, although some things, 
especially foodstuffs, were stiU missing from her list. As a 
last resort she decided to return to the Hotel de la Poste in 
the old town. The hotel would still be well supplied and she 
would be able to get something, for the Planchard family had 
business eonnections there and the hotel was under obligations 
to the Planchards. 

The papier-mache cook that used to stand invitingly before 
the door of the famous Restaurant de la Poste had been 
knocked over and lay awkwardly on the pavement, and 
Monsieur Berthier, the owner of the hotel, was arguing with 
some refugees who wanted food or lodging. The Hotel de la 
Poste had a great reputation. On the way back from Elba 
Napoleon had stopped here, and the room in which the 
Emperor had slept was still maintained in the same state. 
Monsieur Berthier was a direct descendant of the Berthier 
who had then owixed the hotel, and he sometimes let the 
imperial room to strangers whom he particularly liked or 
who had plenty of money. Monsieur Berthier was a man of 
great dignity, president of the' Hotelkeepers’ Association of 
, Burgundy, and used to dealing with people. But now h( 
was out of his depth ; he was perspiring, excited, desperate 
Yet still more desperate were the others who could not believe 
that there was- nothing to be had and continued to ask if 
there were no chance. 

Simone squeezed past the excited group and went round 
the building to the other entrance. It lay in the Rue Malherbe 
behind the little walled garden of the hotel. It was, an in- 
conspicuous gate and, of course, locked. But Simone knew 
what to do ; she picked up a stone and knocked sharply 
several times at short intervals. 
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Two people were sitting on the garden wall, one a boy of 
perhaps fourteen, the other a middle-aged man. Both were 
watching her, the man absently, but the boy attentively. 
Simone knew that a window would soon open in the care- 
taker’s house, someone would look out furti\'cly and nod Jus 
lead, and the boy, with his bright eyes, would see it. And 
hat is what happened. The boy saw the window, loolced 
rom the window to Simone, saw the basket and saw tlie door 
opening. Simone did not want to look at the boy, lint, as 
she passed through the gate she could not resist turning lier 
head towards him. She saw that the boy’s briglil;, knmving 
eyes were still directed towards her, and she swallowed hank 


In the hotel kitchen Simone found that she isudd actually 
get some of the items on her list. They gave hi‘r a jar of 
their special meat paste, a piece of wonderlul smoked ham, 
and many other things. Her basket was full and Simone 
had to carry a piece of Roblechon cheese, wrapped in paper, 
in her hand. She stepped out of the garden gate, the lieavy 
basket on her arm and the little package- in her hand The 
two refugees were still sitting on the wall, watching her 
attentively. Suddenly, with a timid motion, Simoiu' ]mt liu* 
package of Roblechon cheese into the boy’.s ha.nd. 1 le !( .oked 
at her angrily and did not thank her ; slu- went on hastiiv, 
as though she had done wrong. 

It seemed to her as if the two were looking after her wifh 
hostile eyes until she turned the corner. She was .a little 
frightened. If the fugitives knew what was in her l.asket 
they would take it away from her. Slu' was afr.aid, hut at 
the same time she felt that she could .scarcelv blame ther.i 
and almost wished someone would take the basket from her.' 

grown up in comfortable ciremnstanees in the 
Villa Monrepos. Since the death of lu-r father ten ^vars 
before she had lived there as a poor nlution, (»n sufferance. 
She took the place of a maid and worked hard hut, on iia- 
o her hand, she ate with the family, and her guardian. I hide 
Prosper, insisted that she should be treated as one of t he 
family. She accepted both duties and privileges as natuml. 
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and the customs and conditions of the Villa Monrepos were 
as incontrovertible for her as the alternation of day and 
night. Without open or inner resistance she obeyed all the 
mstructions of Madame, Uncle Prosper’s mother. It was 
fel^'C^dent that m these times a prudent housewife should 
look ahead and fill her larders with provisions. Nevertheless 
without consciously giving way to the thought, Simone felt 
that the sense of guilt which had oppressed her for days was 
connected with the heavy basket she carried. 

She would have liked a good, heart-to-heart talk with 
someone about all her experiences of recent days Onlv a 
short time ago only last week, they had lived in the perfect 
secuiity of the Maginot Line, under the protection of a strong 
army. In spite of the war, calm and order had reigned 
everywhere, and daily life had gone on in normal abundance. 
And suddenly, overnight, in spite of the Maginot Line and 
^e army, the enemy was in the heart of the country and all 
Ranee was a mob of pitiful refugees half-crazed with misery. 
She was sick with pity and worry. She was depressed be- 
cause everyone had lived stupidly and leisurely throughout 
this year ot war. She was confused because she could not 
understand how all this was connected. She would have to 
talk about It to someone and ask questions of someone who- 

was wiser than she ; but she knew no one to whom she could 
open her heart. 

Uncle Prosper, her father’s stepbrother, was very fond of 
her. She was reaUy grateful that he had taken her into his 
home. He was kind, generous, a good Frenchman, a great 
patriot. But he continued to devote himself to his tranLort 
business as though it were still of major importance, and 
ahhough the recent terrible events affected him, it seemed to. 
bimone that they did not agitate him as much as they did 
her. At any rate what he said about these developments, 
wa^s not what Simone wanted to know ; it explained nothing,, 
it did not dispel her perplexity, 

, Madame, uncle’s mother, remained entirely aloof from 
current liappenings. She erected a firm barrier about herself; 
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and her house, and examined everything from the angle of 
its possible beneficial or harmful effect on the Villa Monrepos. 
If for example, a fugitive had, in fact, taken away Simone’s 
basket Madame would have regarded him as a robber and 
crimink, and any attempt on Simone’s part to excuse him 
would have seemed to Madame impudent and rebellious. 
Even Uncle Prosper, in spite of his good heart, would have 
had no sympathy with any such excuse. 

Of course, Simone would not mention the fact that she had 
given the Roblechon cheese to the refugee boy, after all the 
trouble of procuring it. Her relations in the Villa Monrepos 
would regard her as mad ; and then the boy had only given 
her an angry stare. Yet she would have done the same thing 

again. . ^ 

Her head Ml of ideas, absent-mindedly, yet with vigorous 

strides of her long legs, she walked through the winding, hilly 
streets. Her errands were done. Now she had to go to her 
place of business. Uncle Prosper’s garage and transport office, 
for her turn of duty at the petrol pump. Her way took her 
past Etienne’s house. If only he were here ! But he was 
.away at Chatillon, working in a machine shop. 

Simone and Etienne were good friends ; he was devoted to 
her and looked up to her. But after all, he was only a young 
boy and she felt older than he, although in fact she was a 
year younger. She could discuss all her thoughts and feelings 
with him freely, but she was cei'tain that he could never 
explain the confusing events of the times. Still, she wished 
he were here for he was Henriette’s brother. 

Her school friend Henviettc was the only person with 
whom she had been really intimate, and since Ilcnriette had 
died a year before there was no one now in wh(.)m she could: 
confide completely. As Simone; wiUi her heavy basket 
passed the house where Etienne ami Ilcnriette had lived she 
felt very much alone. 

If she could have spoken to Ilcurict ke about the I’efugees, : 
everything would have become simpler, 'fhey woidd perhaps; 
have quarrelled, Henriette might have got angry, but they: 
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would have understood each other. Heimette had been the 
exact opposite of Simone, quick, moody, always doina the 
unexpected. She had been quarrelsome and Ld enjoyed 
hurting people. She and Simone had once had a fi.ht at 
school ; that was when Henriette had made a disparaging 
remark about Simone’s father. Then the otherwise quiet 
Simone had attacked her and had violently beaten and 
scratched the smaller, weaker girl. And after that, curiouslv 
enough, Henriette had asked her forgiveness and they had 
become friends. ^ ^ 

Although Simone passed her house frequently she had not 
thought of Henriette for many days. tL ofSntp^led 
For days, lor weeks, she did not think of Henriette aSd then 
she reproached herself for her lack of loyalty. Even now 
while she ardently longed for a talk with Henriette, she could 
not lemember her friend’s appeai-ance. The gentle, waxlike 
face of the dead girl in her coffin had engraved itself deeply 
upon Simone s memory and she could recall it at all timi • 
but It was hal'd to remember the living girl with her mobile’ 
delicate, pale features. In Simone’s memory this face con- 
stantly changed ; sometimes it was sneering and comforting 
sometimes it inspired hatred and yet the greatest confidencf ! 
If only she could have a talk with Henriette 

Her father was the person whom she really needed. Al-' 
hough I lerre Planchard had been dead for ten years he was 
more a ive to her than was Henriette. Simone was only five 
when he died. Rumours concerning the manner of his 
death never ceased to circulate. Pierre Planchard had 
perished in the Congo on an expedition which he undertook 
to study the workmg_ conditions of the natives. He had 
a ways been an impassioned champion of the oppressed. His 
riends declared that he was preparing a book presenting 
first-hand evidence of the ruthless exploitation of the negroes ' 
and that theuolonists had done away with him in the jungle! 
^rra Planchard ’s manuscript had never been found and the 
official investigati^ had revealed nothing. Old Madame 
Ilanchard, Uncle Prosper’s mother, said that he was dead 
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and gone, but for his friends Pierre Planchard remained a. 
hero and a mart}^. 

Simone’s recollections of her father obviously could not be 
very clear, for she was not quite five when she had last seen 
him. Still, she believed that she remembered him well. She 
even declared that his voice still sounded in her ear, a 
resonant, deep and very youthful voice. She particularly 
recalled the time when her father took her up into the steeple 
of Notre Dame. They were in a fair-sized company. Of 
:ourse she could not climb the three hundred and seventy-six 
:teps. The others laughed and advised her father to take 
ler down, but he, in spite of their amused protests, carried 
aer all the way up and showed her the evil, grotesque rain 
spouts, the gargoyles and carvings, and he calmed her fears 
of all this strangeness, until she felt only cxuiosity. 

On the whole, Simone’s memory was dependent upon 
pictures of her father, photographs, faded newspaper clip- 
pings. He had a lean face, large, deep eyes and bushy hair. 
Simone had been told that these eyes were blue-grey, that 
they could be very angry and very cheerful, and that the hair 
was reddish-blonde. The pictures made Pierre Planchard 
appear older than he was, but whenever Simone recalled the 
incident of Notre Dame she remembered her father as a very 
young man with a hearty laugh, and the many little wrinkles 
about his eyes did not make him older. Whenever she 
invoked her memory of him she saw him as clearly as though 
he stood before her. ^ 


The people of the Villa Monrepos did not like to speak of 
Pierre Pknchar^. Uncle Prosper, to be sure, loved and 
adimred his stepbrother in spite of their divergent views, but 
Madame spoke of her stepson Pierre with icy disdain and 
never let Simone forget that he had left her without a penny. 
And Uncle Prosper never objected. But Madame’s arrogant 
remarks only made Simone doubly proud of her father. ^ 

Ka u tinderstand why her 

basket seemed so heavy to-day and why she had given the 
Roblechon to the fugitive boy. ^ 
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She had now reached the Palais Noiret, a fine, old building 
ill which Monsieur le Sous-Prefet had his offices. She was 
well-known in the Deputy Prefecture and she left her basket 
with the concierge so as not to carry it all the way to her 
uncle’s office. 

Rid of the basket and with light feet she walked towards 
the Avenue du Parc that led out of the city and to her uncle’s 
business premises. But before she reached the avenue and 
the new section of the town she changed her mind. She 
would visit Pere Bastide. She felt she simply had to discuss 
the things she had seen with some friendly soul. 

The old bookbinder P^re Bastide was not popular at the 
Villa Monrepos. Simone’s people did not approve of her 
friendship with him or with his son, Monsieur Xavier, the 
secretary of the Deputy Prefecture. Uncle Prosper and 
Madame turned up their noses at the political views of the 
two, and they blandly called the old bookbinder aii idiot. 
P(>rhaps P6re Bastide was a little ridiculous, eccentric, 
\stubborn. He became excited over everything, he was un,- 
^restrained in jvraise and censure, and he often confused past 
and present ; but he believed in Fratice, even now when so 
many doubted, and she loved to hear him speak of France. 
Most important of all, he was a friend of her father’s, he had 
known him well, and he often spoke of him proudly and 
affectionately. This was why Simone clung to the old man ; 
and after all to-day’s dark and sad experiences it would do 
her good to see him. 

Pdi'e Bastide lived at the Petite Porte;. On the outermost 
spur of the city hill, at the highest point, hung his ancient 
little hoitse that had been patched up countless times and 
looked down on the one side over the variformed nut-brown 
roofs of the old town, on the other over the wide extent of 
tire winding Cercin River valley. 

Simone climbed up the worn stairs and looktal through the 
glass door into the workshop. Although Pere Bastide had 
long retired, he liked to potter about aud bind books for his 
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own amusement, and he spent most of his time in the shop. 
He loved books and had a large library. 

In this workshop, crammed with all sorts of junk and old- 
fashioned furniture, Simone saw him sitting asleep in his 
armchair. Above his head hung a picture of the great 
Socialist leader, Jean Jaures, whom Pere Bastide revered. 
Jaur^s had been assassinated before the beginning of the last 
war by a fanatic instigated by the extreme right-wing news- 
papers. For the bookbinder Jaures was the symbol of the 
great past, the symbol of France. The picture showed him 
standing in front of a huge flag, on a platform, speaking to 
the masses. He stood there awkwardly, his massive, power- 
ful torso resting on slightly bent legs ; his neck was drawn 
down between his shoulders, and his head with the broad, 
short, square-cut beard was covered with a hard round hat. 
His hands were forming a gesture that seemed to invite the 
invisible multitude up to him. The man appeared colossal, 
patriarchal and prophetic, good-natured and yc^t irresistible. 

For a little while Simone stood in front of the glass door 
looking at the old bookbinder sitting in his arm-chair dozing 
under the picture. He seemed changed. Formerly she had 
always seen him very lively, fldgety, full of fire ; now he 
crouched there in the large arm-chair, tiny, shrivelled up, 
old as the hills. Simone looked at him sorrowfully and was 
moved by tenderness. 

She supposed that he would hot like to be surprised, so she 
went down the stairs again, noisily slammed the front door, 
and came upstairs once more, her step as loud as possibles 

As she had expected, P^re Bastide was standiiig up wide 
awake, his head high with the ruddy iacc and tlu‘ shining 
white hair. “Hello, little one,” he said gaily, wallanl to the 
cupboard, brought out a bottle of his homc-inad(‘ nut f)randy, 
and offered her a glass. She sipped it politely. 

It all happened as she thought it would. ‘''Listen,” he' 
said and pushed her into a chair, walked lia-ekwards a,ud tor- 
wards, and held forth excitedly about wliat wa,s ha.|)p<‘ning. 
“That’s what we have come to,” he said angrily and pointed 
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to the small window through which one saw the Cerein 
valley. There, far down, crawled the endless procession of 
the refugees over the sunny, dusty road. 

“It is pure madness,” he said, “that they fled; they only 
race from one peril into a greater one. And instead of 
holding them back, the authorities urged them to go. Now 
they block the highways and our reserves cannot advance at 
any point. One does not know whether our government is 
merely incompetent or whether there is an evil purpose 
behind it.” The old man looked excited, he gesticulated 
violently ; Simone could scarcely believe that only a few 
moments ago he had sat there, tiny and bent and aged. 

“The Prime Minister,” Pere Bastide meanwhile continued, 
“has declared over the radio that entire army corps were not 
where they were supposed to be and that, contrary to orders, 
bridges had not been blown up. He has dismissed sixteen 
generals. He himself has hinted that there was treason. 
Many say, as does my son Xavier, that persons in very high 
Ijiaces, in the Industrial Council, in the Comite des Forges, 
in the Banque de France, had counted on a Boche victory 
from the very start, and they say that such a victory would 
not displease them. I can’t believe that,” he shouted with 
his clear voice, in, impotent rage. “My old brain won’t 
believe that. I know what the fascists are capable of. Since 
they murdered Jaur^s I know of what the Two Hundred 
Families are capable. I’ll believe almost anything of Jhem, 
but not that.” 

He suddenly stopped in front of her, pointed at the picture 
of Jaurds and quoted his fanatically revered master : “ There 
is, ” he said, ‘“a historic structure called Prance. It deve- 
loped from centuries of common suffering and common 
longing. To be sure, there is class war, there are sharp social 
contrasts, but that does not change the concept of the 
fatherland.’ Do you believe,” he asked Simone with a 
threatening gesture, “that there are Frenchmen who would 
actually betray France in her hour of danger ? Who would, 
in a spirit of treachery, send their fellow couirtrymen out on 
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the highways like that ? ” He pointed down at the fugitive 
procession. “I don’t believe it,” he raged, striking the table 
with his fist. 

Simone looked at him with her fine, earnest eyes. He %vas 
a bit of old Prance, and he would not admit that his France 
no longer existed. Small and helpless, brave and a little 
ludicrous, he stood there and fought for his dead ideals. 

“The lawyers are to blame for it all,” he went on ana 
resumed his pacing, “ the politicians and the lawyers who rule 
Prance. They looked on while the Boches rearmed and v'hile 
)ur financiers furnished the money. They looked on while 
mr Two Hundred Families transferred their capital to 
America and peddled our steel to the Boches ; they debated 
and argued and argued and debated; and there’s the 
result,” he pointed again at the road full of refugees. 

Wickedly pleased, Simone listened to PSre Bastide’s in 
dictment of the lawyers. The lawyers had prevented her 
father’s name from being cleared and from being duly 
respected. The lawy^ers had dragged out the investigation 
of his death in the jungles of the Congo and had finalhf 
permitted it to lapse completely. 

P^re Bastide stormed at the lawyers a little longer. Then, 
practically in the middle of a sentence, he broke off, stopped 
in front of her, and smiled. In the midst of his grief and 
anger he even sueceeded in producing a ffiendlv, if some- 
what forced, smile. “But, my little one,” he said, “you 
probably didn’t come here to listen to me scold my heart 
out. And you haven’t even drunk my nut brandy. But; 
waft. I have something else for you.”* And with his stiff,' 
artificially brisk stride, he went into the adjoining room. 

Simone guessed what he would bring. She was a passionate 
reader and spent all her meagre spare time ovt;r books. Peru 
Bastide knew that, advised her, and lent hei- books. 

Now he returned with books under his arm. \Vif,h skilled 
hands he made a parcel and tied it up. She thanked him and 
said good-bye. She had remained Iong<‘r I ban she had 
intended. 
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P^re Bastide again stood at the window and stared down 
at the distant highway with its caterpillar of refugees. 
"‘Disgraceful, disgraceful,” he raged. “But,” he added, 
consoling himself, “France has been in tighter spots, and has 
always got out of them. A miracle always happened.” 

His confidence touched Simone, but she asked herself from 
where the miracle would come if no one did anything except 
wait. Had he not himself only recently quoted a saying 
from the Orient : “ When, if not now ? And who else, if not 
you ? ” 


II 

THE GARAGE 

Her doubts lied as she briskly descended the steep path that 
brought her back to the centre of the old town. It was a 
good thing that she had looked up P^re Bastide and she felt 
more cheerful. France will recover. 

The rock path debouched upon the Rue de I’Arquebuse, 
and here stood the stateliest house in the old town. It was 
nundxT 97, and the number 97 was painted on it in huge 
old-fashioned, ornate figures. 97 Rue de TArquebuse. At 
school Simone had learned that this fine place had once 
belonged to the old noble family of Treniouille and later to 
the Moid-moreneys. Now a great, shiny copper sign,; pro- 
claimed that; the lawyer and notary CIiarles-Marie Levautour 
had Ins o{!ic(\s h(*rc. The stately house actually belonged to 
Maftre Levaxitour, and Simone felt ('vea greater resentment 
than tistial as she passed it to-day. Maitre Levautour,. a 
coiitempoj^ary and schooimate of her father, was one of the 
lawyers who had prevented the clearing of Pierre Planchard’s 
yv<mu\ He; had continued to feed the press campaign against 
Pierre Planehard with new, poisonous material, an,d he had 
prevented the community of Saint-Martin from dedicating a 
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tablet to Pierre Planchard’s memory. Simone hated him 
profoundly. He was one of those against whom Pdre Bastide 
had raged. He was one of the lawyers with black robes and 
cap and white neck-frill who cheated the people out of their 
rights' by trickery and who bore the guilt for the present 
plight of France. 

Now she was back in the Avenue du Parc where the street 
turned off to the garage. It was late and there was still a 
great deal of work to be done in the garden and kitchen. She 
really ought to go home and omit the trip to the garage. 
She actually would have had a good excuse : the errands had 
taken longer than usual. And besides, her job at the petrol 
pump to-day seemed more disagreeable than ever. Moreover, 
she thought with disgust of the insolent glances and the 
impertinent remarks with which the lorry-driver Maurice 
would certainly greet her. 

So there she stood and hesitated in the Avenue du Parc 
where the way home and the way to the garage divided. 
But then, in spite of arguments to the contrary, ■ she went- 
down the Avenue du Parc towards the garage. She did not 
want to appear cowardly. If she did not take her place at 
the petrol pump, the driver Maurice would think she was 
staying away because she was afraid of his remarks. But 
she was not afraid. 

Although she walked briskly and the street went downhill, 
it took her a good fifteen minutes. Th(; Phinchard Tra nsport 
Company was at the extreme west end of the new town 
where the main road to Saint-Maiiiu branched off from 
Route 6 which made a wide curve around th<.‘ cit}>-. The 
Company’s premises were not situated direcitly on the high- 
way but covered a rather large terrain wit h an approaching 
road of its own. 

Uncle Prosper had protected himself against being overrun 
by refugees. A chain closed the drivinvay' t-o his business 
house, and a huge sign proclaimed : “ Privat e' road, leads 
only to the house” ; two of his workau'n were on guard. At 
the closed gate in the wall surrounding th(' loading yard huge 
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letters stated: “No petrol, no spare parts, no repair work, 
no road maps.” 

Here again Simone entered by a private signal. She first 
reported in the office. After the wild disorder of the high- 
way these rooms seemed empty and peaceltil. The coloured 
travel posters on the walls looked strangely absurd to-day : 
huge lorries rolling along periloxisly steep roads, ocean liners 
pushing their mighty keels through foaming seas, picturesque 
roads winding over rugged mountains. 

For a fleeting moment Simone was aware of the scope of 
the business Uncle Prosper had built up. The Planchard 
Company not only had a monopoly on the extensive transport 
business, especially in wine and lumber, of the entire D^- 
partement, it not only o])eratcd scveial bus lines, it had also 
built roads into the dark, romantic mountain range to the 
east and had organi'/ed a flourishing tourist trade. 

Simone was astonished not to find Uncle Prosper at once 
upon entering. No matter in what corner of the big estab- 
lishment one might l)e, 1 he active proprietor could be seen or 
heard everywiiere ; he set'inc'd to be in all places at once, in 
the offices, in the l)ig garage, in the loading yard, giving 
orders or chatting in his deep, resounding voice. Simone 
had exqieet.ed tha t, in f liis time of trouble he would be doubly 
busy. ^ 

Monsieur Peyr(nix, the !)ookkeeper, eitlightencd her. The 
boss had locked himself in his private office and did not wish 
to be dist.urlK'd. lie was engagc'd with I, he Chatelain, the 
Marquis de Saint.-Brisson. As the telephone was not work- 
ing, Monsieur Peyroux whispered nwerently, the Marquis 
had deigned to eome down in person from the castle to speak 
to Monsieur I’lauchard. Tlu' rabbity face of the book- 
keeper looked fatuous with deference. 

M(»nsitmr Pt'yrcmx was accustomed to s])cak frankly aixd 
confidentially with Mademoiselle Simone. He was attiiehed 
to th<‘ firm, proml to be an employee of Monsieur Planchard 
whom h<‘ a<imirt‘d, and Mademoiselle Simone w'as a relative 
of the bo.ss. He eon.sidered it self-evident that she would 
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regard, it as a great honour if a gentleman like the Marquis de 
Saint-Brisson was dependent upon Monsieur Blanchard’s 
help. But the other employees in the office smiled and 
winked at Simone ; they were probably cracking malicious 
jokes about the business deals which “that fascist,” the 
Marquis, was proposing to her uncle in his private office. 

Simone asked for the key to the petrol pump and went 
about her business. She crossed the yard, which was 
ordinarily a hive of activity ; tourist cars, buses, lorries came 
and went, were repaired, tested, loaded, and unloaded. 
To-day the big yard lay empty in the bright sunlight. On 
the bench in the shadow of the wall sat the old driver Richard, 
the packer Georges, and two others. With relief Simone 
noted that the driver Maurice was not with them. 

Simone had not an easy position here in the garage yard. 
Uncle Prosper treated his people jovially, kindly, even affec- 
tionately ; he was broad-minded in everything that did not 
concern business. He was well liked. But in matters of 
business he was not to be trifled with, and now, using the 
war as pretext, he made great demands on his people. Some-’* 
times this created considera.ble dissatisfaction, but they were 
dependent upon the boss, since it was up to him to decide 
among his packers and drivers he would designate as indis- 
pensable and so save him from military duty at, the front. 
They therefore did not dare to rebel, but they thought they 
could release their pent-up wrath against Simone, the poor 
relation. They did not regard her as a fellow- worker but as 
a relative of the boss, they felt that they were watched and 
spied upon by her, and they did not like it. In her presence 
they particularly enjoyed airing their resentment against 
the boss. 

For his part. Uncle Prosper liked to assign her duties that 
he did not wish to entrust to or require of his other employees. 
Her job at the petrol pump was of this nature. 

The Planchard Company had hoarded grcait (piautities of 
petrol to which they were not entitled under the rationing 
regulations. Monsieur Planchard did not disdain small profits 
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and sold his black-niai'ket petrol to people who were willing 
and in a position to pay exorbitant prices. In these last 
few days petrol was worth more than the finest vintage 
wines, and Monsieur Planchard’s prices soared higher and 
higher. He had discovered that if he let an adult employee 
sell the petrol, embarrassing scenes occurred. The pur- 
chasers cursed and shouted and there was gossip in town. 
So Monsieur Planchard px*eferred to limit the sale of petrol 
to one afternoon hour and to put a little girl at the pump 
who knew nothing of business and merely carried out orders. 

With a sulky, defiant look on her face Simone took her 
place at the pump. There she stood in her neat light green 
striped dress, and the red enamel of the pump gleamed in 
the sun. 

A customer came and when she named the price he recoiled. 
He asked mice more, pressed his lips together, hesitated, 
made up his mind, swallowed hard, and paid. Another came 
and left indignantly. A third came, swore abusively, and 
paid, 

Simone had always detested this job, but the ten years she 
had spent growing up in the Villa Monrcpos had filled her 
with the conviction that Uncle Prosper was a great, exemplary 
business nian, and that what he did was right. If he put her 
at tlie pump, tluit was right. If she did her dut^r at the 
pum)), that wa,s tlie least she could do for a nuin to whom she 
was dee])ly iiid(‘btcd. 

To-day the job at the pump was particularly hard ; the 
visions bc'hind her brow made it so. Tlierc werc‘ many visions 
and ilu'y faded into each other: the stationa-ry motor-cars 
with thca'r stolid, miserable occupants ; the lean, reddish- 
blond 1u‘ad ol‘ her lather with the inerr}^, angry blue-grey 
eyes and the mti,!iy little wrinkles ; the refugee boy on the 
gard(^n wall of th(^ Hotel de la Poste, looking at her angrily 
aftc^r she had given him the Robleehon cheese ; little Pdre 
Bastide standing in Ins bay window helpless, furious, touching, 
and X'idiculous* 

Bxit her young, lean lace showed nothing of the. visions 
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behind her brow. The others looked at her disapprovingly, 
disdainfully, as she went about her unsavouiy business, the 
beggar princess who earned neither thanks nor profit, the 
unworthy daughter of Pierre Planchard. And she stood 
there and heard the words of the exploited and tried not to 
hear them ; tried not to hear the talk of the packers and 
drivers and still heard every word. 

It was a blessing that Maurice, at least, was not there. 

Behind her was the front of the big garage. Throiigh the 
open window near her came the splashing of the shower 
bath ; this was the drivers’ washroom, much used on these 
warm afternoons. She heard the men snorting and puffing. 
It was quite possible that Maurice was in there. In that 
case he might appear at any moment and she would no 
longer be spared his malicious remarks. 

The expectation tormented her so much that she was 
almost relieved when he did appear in the garage entrance. 

She stared straight ahead, but in fancy she saw every step 
he took, she saw his strong, bulky face, his somewhat tl.iic*k" 
set figure ; she saw him strolling with long, lazy, rolling 
steps to the others, she saw him nodding to them and saw 
them make room for him on the bench. 

Maurice was young, he was insolent, his |)oliti(!al \dews 
%vere opposed to those of Uncle Prosper. Uru*l(‘ regarded 
him as a trouble-maker ; Maurice wrangled instead of being 
grateful that Uncle had saved him from fr()ui-liiu‘ stu'vicH*. 
But he was the best driver for miles around. In his (,‘arly 
youth he had been Citroen’s master lorry-drivcT aud Uncle 
Prosper had paid a good price to get him from tlu‘r{‘. Mauricu^ 
"Was popular with the other employees and to dismiss him 
would have caused trouble. So Uncle Fr()S|)er swallowed 
his wrath. # 

Now Maurice was sitting with the others, his hliu* shirt 
unbuttoned, and he listened to their talk. Of <‘oU!'sc the 
(ionversation concerned the redugees and tlic^ ihovs from tlu^ 
front. 

They wmdd not believe that there aiduall}’* was no longer 
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a front ; thej^ would not admit the catastrophe. They spoke 
of the Maginot Line and said that Generals Petain and 
Weygand must have a plan, and if they could not hold Paris 
they would defend the Loire Riyer line. It would be im- 
possible for France to collapse overnight. 

“France?” interjected Maurice, who so far had been 
silent. “ What France ? Will you please explain to me, what 
France ? That of the Two Hundred Families ? Or that of 
the two million small investors ? Or yours ? Or mine ? 
People have talked so much about France that it doesn’t 
exist at all any more. What is France, anyhow ? ” he jeered. 
“Is it the lady on the postage stamps, the lady with the 
cap ? ” His voice was high, almost squeaking, but he was 
not excited. He spoke calmly with a sort of sharp politeness. 

Simone stood by her red pump and did not appear to hear 
what they were saying, as they sat on the bench. But in 
her heart she was indignant at Maurice’s words, and that the 
others permitted him to speak thus. “ What is this France? ” 
Why don’t they tell him ? Everyone knows what France is, 
'every one feels it. France is... is... She was aghast. 
Suddenly she discovered that she herself could not have said 
what France was. But she brushed away the shock at once. 
Of course it is difficult to formulate it in words upon such a 
sudden demand. But one can feel it. One belongs to 
Prance, is a part of it. And if Maurice does not feel it, he is 
a poor, unfortunate creature, a creature without a heart. * 

Meanwhile Maurice was explaining to the others, and^not 
for the first time, that what was going on out there was not 
a real war. It had never been a war. It was not true that 
the Boches had defeated Prance in a real war. The fascists 
within, the Cagoulards, the Flandins and Lavals and Bonnets, 
had delivered the country over to their partisans beyond the 
Rhine. They had prepared it all long ago and Petain, our 
old defeatist of Verdun, would not be able to change it. 
Maurice spoke of the connection of French monopolist 
capital with the German, of French industry with the. 
German. One wolf does not devour the other. Of course 
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Hitler who guaranteed our fascists, ‘‘these gentlemen,” a 
w^eek, would be more acceptable to them than Leon 
Blum who insisted on a 40-hour week. France was not 
overthrown by German tanks but by our own steel monopoly. 
Those were our good friends of the Two Hundred Families. 

When Maurice, with his high, sometimes squeaking voice, 
spoke about “these gentlemen,” it did not sound vague and 
general like it had with Pdre Bastide. It sounded sharp and 
certain. 

Simone, standing at her pump, confessed that a certain 
leliberate reality sounded out of Maurice’s words. It was 
just this self-confi4^i^CG provoked one, and if one 

resisted it, then Maurice would produce figures and facts and 
one would lose the argument. A few times someone had 
doubted his figures but he had always been proved right. 

But Simone did not di'eam of being convinced by his silly 
figures and facts. In her heart she passionately rejected 
them. He was not fair, he never saw the other side. For 
him there was only white or black, right or left. For him 
everyone who did not agree with him was a fool or a knave, 
or a fascist. 

“Maybe we could have smoked out our Two Hundred 
Families,” she heard him say now, “when we were united 
with the left-wing bourgeois party and had the majority. 
But when the time to act came our bourgeois friends showed 
no backbone. That is always so. When the going gets 
hard our allies of the other class always desert us, even the 
well-meaning ones.” 

The others were quiet- Maurice pointed up to the private 
office of Monsieur Planchard. “Old Swank-pot up there 
always pretended to be a patriot,” he orated. “He always 
was an opponent of the Marquis, the fascist ; but there you 
have it, now he is making a deal with him.” 

“Shut your dirty mouth,” said the old driver Richard, 
good-naturedly. “The boss talks a lot, I will admit, but 
when one needs him, he opens his purse. It was most noble 
•of him to furnish two cars for the refugees.” 
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'‘Yes/’ sneered Maurice, "the two shabby old Peugeot 
The refugees will be lucky if they get as far as Nevers wit 
them. And though Old Swank-pot is a generous man, I 
has taken precautions in case they demand more of him.” 

"You are not fair,” the packer Georges conteiidec 
" You’ve got it in for him.” 

“I only see what I see,” answ^ered Maurice, "and you ha-^ 
let him talk you blind. The refugees need petrol more tha 
bread. He has his tanks full of black-market petrol. I ha"\ 
not noticed that he gives any to them.” 

"Everyone has black-market petrol,” said old Richai 
calmly, and spat. And: "He gave the petrol for the 
Peugeot s,” added the packer Georges. 

"I am no prophet,” said Maurice, "but I tell you no^ 
when it gets dangerous Old Swank-pot will tie himself to tt 
apron-strings of the Two tiundred Families.” 

"It’s dangerous now,” old Richard said,. 

Maurice turned his brown, intelligent eyes to the other 
smiling slyly. "Right,” he answered, "and I’ll bet a bottle < 
Pernod and ten packets of Gaiilois that in the end it’s m 
the refugees who will get his cars, but the Chatelain, f< 
moving his wines.” 

Simone loved her Uncle Prosper. He had taken care < 
her and replaced her father. She belonged to the famil; 
He liked her and was attentive to her. When he went 1 
the pictures he took her with him ; when he went on a tr: 
he always bought her something. Last year he had take 
her to Paris for* two weeks. He was friendly to everyout 
he had a heart for everybody. Everyone, even if th< 
grumbled about him. at times, liked him. Only Mauri' 
hated him, Maurice abused him out -of hatred. It alwa; 
hurt her when Maurice called him "Old Swank-pot.”'" 

The packer Georges was right : Maurice "had it' in f 
him.” Maxiriee had it«in i'or everylxxh^ who had moiie 
He was full, of prejudice, a spiteful person. 

He needn’t be so high and mighty, thft j\Iauriee, she' sa 
to herseir. lie is eritieking Uncle Prosper be<‘a‘use hc; 
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making a deal with the Chatelain ; but he himself hides f ^ 
behind Uncle Prosper to dodge being called up. Others 
fight and die under the tanks, and he stands under the ^ 
shower bath and then sits comfortably in the shade and ^ 
smokes and talks. I won’t#isten to him any longer, I’ll pay '*■' 
no attention to him. - | -ai 

But now she could not help hearing him state with pro- : 
vocative self-confidence: “In the end it’s alwa5^s we little '' 
fellows who foot the bill. We are always the ones who pay”; « 
and she could not prevent this sentence from sinking into 
her consciousness. | 

She tried hard to take her mind off Maurice. But although : 
she stared straight ahead she always saw only him as he sat ■ 
there comfortably smoking, with his open blue shirt, and the j 
others listening to him. [ M 

She had not noticed that he looked at her even once. Yet ■ ^ 
she was convinced that his words were intended for her too. P' 
He did not count her among the little people, although she , 
did not possess a red cent. If the worst came to the worst, "V 
he expected her, like Uncle Prosper, to crawl before the1^‘ 
Two Himdred Families. And she was quite sure that he [ 
would soon say something nasty about her in his insolent I 
tone. ( 

Now he paused briefly. ^Ile was still not looking at her 
but she felt that he was putting his left hand on his hip ; he ! 
always did that before he said something particularly vicious. . 
Here it came, the insulting, nasty word which she feared 
and expected. i kc 

“Well,” she heard his high impudent voice, “I see the 
honourable niece is out soliciting again.” 

Simone was rigid. She pretended to be deaf. She had 
never heard the e.xpression “out soliciting,” but she; was <puU; • 
certain that what Maurice had just said was the* worst thiiw 
that could be said about anyone. • i^pc 

What had she ever done to Maurice to make him hati- her “ 
so V She would haVe liked to cry, Imt sh<- controlled lu'rself 
and continued to stare straight ahesul. Of course her face 
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himself hides fiery red but that proved nothing. It was fearfully 
[ up. Others bot, ®be was standing in the sun, and naturally her face 
ds under the^'^as red. 

tie .shade and Maurice was regarded as a good fellow. Everybody went 
inger, I’ll pay f o bim for advice ; he was not stingy with his advice and his 
advice was good. Maurice was a d^hrouillard, one who can 
ate with pro- "''^orm out of the most complicated situations. He racked 
rays we little bis brain for others ; he helped many and was always con- 
ies who pay”; Gerned for others. But he was not a good fellow where she 
1 siiildng into was concerned. 

And yet, he was an adherent of her father. He, said 
But although bad been an idealist and a romantic like Jaur^s, 

him as he sat but he had been a true comrade as well; and that was pro- 
shirt, and the bably the highest praise that anyone could expect from 
Maurice. Yet he derided and insulted her at every oppor- 
■en once. Yet f^nity. He did not regard her as the daughter of Pierre 
id for her too. Planchard but as a member of the Villa Monrepos family, 
although she ^be high and mighty folk, one of his enemies, 

to the worst, What did he want her to do ? In return for all his 
vl before Unele Prosper expected her to work for him. 

sure that he That was his privilege. It was vile of Maurice to jeer at her 
n his imsolent because she did her work. 

Why was she so hateful in his eyes ? He was otherwise 
ooking at her friendly to girls ; impudent but still friendly. They say he 
>11 his hip ; he bkes girls. They say he has many girls, 
ularly vicious. Sometimes Simone was tempted to corner Maurice and to 
ch she feared him why he disliked her. But she restrained herself and 
kept silent. This time too she did not show him how much 
c, “I .s(,'e the be was hurting her. 

With a defiant face she stood at her red pump and did 
‘uf. She had duty. She was ‘‘out soliciting.” Now more than ever, 
she wiis(pute to-morrow she would do it again. And the day after 
L(‘ worst thing f c>~niorrow. She had her own pride. And some day, 
^perhaps, Maurice would discover that he had done her an 


him haite her 
trolit^d herscK 
mrsc ]i(‘r face 


injustice. 

She looked at the big clock over the office entrance. If 
she wanted to keep her dignity, she had to stay the full hour* 
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She could not leave until then and there was still eighteen 

minutes to go. . . A ttk.) 

Eighteen long minutes. Her tanned, reddened, perspiring i ^ , , 
face seemed calm, but behind her broad stubborn browj 
nictures and thoughts became more and more tormentinglyl 


, XJncle Erosper and the Chatelain, the iascist, 
with whom he w'as making a deal in his private ollicc, the^ 
Roblechon cheese which she gave the boy on the gardenj 
wall ; the steel monopoly, the Two Hundred I’amilies, and 
the lawyers with theii’ black robes and caps and white' neck- 
frills and all their trickery. Maurice who rvas friendly to all| 
the girls and insulted her with his poisonous talk ; the picturcj Burguiu 
of Jean Jaur^s, the romantic and idealist, standing like a! in the o] 


I'cff mOf 
ffork-roi 
from ti'r 
supper ;i 
Thep 
called it; 


this eoi] 
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.open wi 
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colossus before his huge flag and under the picture, nodding 
in his arm-chair, P^re Bastide, helpless and aged. 

Seven minutes more. i 

Finally, the time was up; she could go. With a linn, 
hard stride she walked across the yard. “Good-bye, 
mademoiselle,” shouted Maurice in his high, impudent voice, ^ 

It sounded commonplace and yet it felt like a blow. “ Good-^ositioti 
bye,” she answered. She tried hard to sound c(munonplaccp«n hi; 
too, but her voice wns deep and resonant ; she ha.d tiielto 11 h‘ 
beautiful voice of the Planchards and it sounded like abnrvciye 
challenge. ; UUu hi 

She deposited the key in the office and left. Slie Mched miinv ji 
her basket from tiie Deputy Prefecture. It had become ®mt pi 
way seemed long and hot and the; 

(thing. 

! there ; 


cooler. And yet tiie 
basket very heavy. 


leg of 
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Simone entered the living-room ; she hud washed luoisell'; break 1 
thoroughly and got ready for .supper. Slie wjis wearing her many 
brown dress w'itii a little apron over il. She with thei-waiW ; 
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< still eighteei family, but she frequently had to go to the kitchen to put 
the final touches to the meal and to serve it. 
led, perspiring" Uncle Prosper would come home later than usual to-day ; 
tubboru broi probably very late, he had announced in the morning. 

; tormentinglj Madame, too, was still up in her room. So Simone had a 
“the fascist,’ few moments of leisure. She sat there idly, her large, clean, 
ntc office, till work-roughened hands in her lap. She was quite worn out 
>11 the gardeifrom trouble and excitement. But now there ivas only the 
Families, aiiisupper and the dish-washing left to be done, 
id white necls The room was dusky and quiet. The large chamber— they 
friendly to al called it the Blue Room— wn.s richly furnished with stately 
Ik; the pictuR Burgundian furniture. Formerly the Planchards had lived 
tanding like jin the old town, but a few years ago Uncle Prosper had built 
sture, noddin|this comfortable house, the Villa Monrepos, out here, far 
xi. irom the office, to the east of the city. It stood out in the 

open with a beautiful view of the wdnding Cerein valley on 
With a lirnione side and of the wooded mountains and the hamlet Noiret 
“Good-bye on the other. 

[ipudent voice,, Simone sat in a small chair, well aware of her inferior 
blow. “ (loodyosition in the Planchard’s house ; the poor relation who had 
commonplaci oecn taken in out of pity. The large, portidre-draped door 
she liad tlifto the dining-room stood open, and Simone mechanically 
nmded like j surveyed the supper table. She had set it carefully, for the 
Villa Monrepos ate wdth traditional formality. There were 
Site fetciid many plates, many glasses, much silver ; everything had its 
liad becoiiK exact place and its exact order ; the menu had been thoroughly 
hot and thi discussed the day before. Simone rapidly reviewed every- 
thing. The tongs for the snails and the finger-bowls were 
there ; the ChablLs stood in its ice-pail ; the plates for the 
leg of lamb had to be very hot ; the Pommard lay in its 
basket so as to attain the right room temperature. The salad 
bowl and its wooden implements were within reach in the 
kitchen; the chervil had already been cut. That really 
/Should have been done Just before serving, but then the 
laslu'd fuTsei break between the roast and the salad would be too long; 
IS wearing hei any case it was not easy to keep the break between the 
ai<' w ith thfffinails and the roast short enough. The liqueurs and the 
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orange marmalade for the crapes Suzettes stood on the sid 
board ; Uncle Prosper made it a point to finish off the crep 
himself at the table. 

The room became noticeably darker. Simone had alreac 
closed the shutters and lowered the blinds in. the other rooi 
to comply with black-out regulations. Plere, in the Bf 
Room and the dining-room, she would do it when Madar 
came down. Simone preferred the dusk to the elect] 
light. 

Madame entered. 

Simone was always astonished at Madame’s soft trej 
although she was tremendously fat and heavy ; her brea 
tv'as louder than her step. 

As usual, Madame wore a black silk dress and her hair w 
carefully done. It was not exactly white, but curiom 
mottled. Madame was probably in the early or midc 
sixties. Simone did not knqw exactly ; Madame’s age w 
never mentioned in the Villa Monrepos. 

Simone had risen. ‘'You might pull the blinds,” sa 
Madame softly. She was always polite, never excited, or 
least she never showed it, and she rarely scolded. Yet eve 
order she gave sounded like a reproach, and when Madai 
was in sight it always seemed to Simohe that her every mo 
was supervised by a stern eye. 

Simone pulled the blinds and switched on the light in bo 
rooms. The bulbs were large and bright ; Madame lov 
very bright lights. Simone sat down in the small chs 
again, but now she was no longer relaxed ; her leisure w 
over, she was back on duty. 

Madame also had sat down, in the wing chair in which s. 
awaited Uncle Prosper’s return each evening. She was n 
tall, but of enormous girth, and she sat there stiffly, h 
flesh confined in a corset. Her small, hard eyes were n 
directed at Simone, but her very presence made Simone fc 
small and oppressed. Madame was not talkative. She s 
there, breathing a bit heavily because of her weight, call 
waiting. 
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[ Simone knew that this calmness was simulated. Uncle 
"Prosper was a bachelor and no saint ; it sometimes happened 
^ if!hat he made a call on some lady or other on his way home. 

Recently there had been all sorts of malicious gossip at the 
' loading yard about his relations with the wife of Doctor 
^ Mimerelles, who was in the army. Madame probably knew 
^ of this gossip. She did not see many people but she had the 
" telephone, the newspapers, and her two friends in Saiat- 
Martin, old ladies who visited her occasionally. With un- 
j jcanny insight she put two and two together and usually knew 
^ about things even before they happened. She loved her son 
^nd all her thoughts centred on him ; every quarter of an 
g Ihour she wondered where he might be and what he was 
idoing. Simone was aware that Madame did not approve of 
^ Uncle Prosper ’s mode of life. 

g : Behind Madame’s apparent calm Simone felt her growing 
^nervousness. To be sure, Uncle Prosper had prepared her 
^ i|or his late return ; it was to be expected in times like these, 
^ "^d it was highly improbable that Uncle Prosper would 
“^oose to-day for a visit to his friend. And yet every 
^ kiinute Madame’s suspicion that Monsieur Planchard was 
keeping his mother waiting on account of this bitch of a 
^adame Mimerelles grew stronger. 

Madame sat in her wing chair, black and straight, in the 
^ brilliance of the electric lights. Her head was pressed down 
stiffly so that the enormous double chin projected even more 
^ than usual ; her stomach and thighs were a single swollen 
^ Imass, her forearms rested on the arms of the chair ; person 
Und arm-chair merged into one. Breathing heavily but 
^ ^without motion she sat there like a gigantic idol. 

I It was strange how different her son was from Madame 
Planchard. Uncle Prosper probably inherited much of his 
, *^pearance and character from his father. 

^ This father of his — ^the old Monsieur Henri Planchard, 
Madame’s deceased husband, Simone’s grandfather,- — ^had 
hud a son from an earlier marriage, Pierre Planchard, Simone’s 
father; It was astonishing that Madame, the richest and 
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most respected girl in Saiivt-Martiii, had married Henri,' a 
penniless engineer, a widower with a nine-year-old son. to-day 

Once again Simone reviewed what she knew about this|jjoj|sieiir | 
Henri Planchard, her grandfather. They sa.id he had been Monsieii 
a man of imagination, very attractive, versatile and interested lurch i| 

in many things outside of his business, a spendthrift. ; g^jj.piised ii 
Madame, stern, tight-listed, stubborn, probably had had no Tli 
easy life with him nor he with her. The traits in, Uiicle ‘^Madanio 
Prosper's character which Madame opposed and which the roll js 
Simone liked probably came from this Henri Planchard. thsif 


Ht’s too bad that there wasn’t any Roblechon,” said thoiif? 


Madame at length. ‘‘My son will miss it.” She always [ jniserv-lath 
spoke of Uncle Prosper as her son or as Monsieur Planchard. i^austkl so 
Simone did not answer ; she did not even blush. Her slightly 
sulky face only became more expressionless. At this very 
moment she would certainly have given the Roblechon once iio 

more to the boy on the garden w^all. cowardly'' 

“What is it like in town?” Madame asked suddenly. ‘‘Don’t 
Ordinarily she never directed such questions at Simone ]\|.. 


cowardly". 

“Don’t 


made it a point to get all information from her own priva 


Kources. But iiow, since the telephone was out of order,' g^cry iiisn 

her connection with the city was cut off and her inner tensiouj 

too great to bear in silence. „ ’ , ,, , 


.uwv/ ^4:1.1.. I.V/ ixx, father had 

Simone was reluctant to tell Madame how deeply the > • ,.[ • 

spectacle of the refugees had moved her. She reportetl dryly ^ 
and awkwardly that the number of refugees had greatly ' 

increased and that they were suffering from hunger. Also 
that many people had fled from Saint-Martin, Mes.sieurs| 

Amiot, Laroche, Raimu, and others. ^ 

Madame’s features remained rigid in, the strong light and “"t"* 
her gigantic bosom continued to rise and fell gently. But; irrifcfe'd, h 
“Give me a cigarette,” she commanded, and Simont: knew he really li 
how' greatly the information had affected her : for Madame . to her. ' St 
.snioked only rarely, and only when she was excited. /adult, som 

“So they’re fleeing,” she repeated Simone’s words after a. her, it,s, lA 
while, “they’re mnning away, they’re taking to their htiels.” frank opiu 
The %'oice came clearly, softly, and disdainfullj' from her! NeTorthclf 
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* massive face. “ No discipline,” she continued. “ The France 
,,of to-day has no more discipline. I am disappointed in 
Monsieur Laroche and in Monsieur Raimu, and particularly 
in Monsieur Amiot. A shopkeeper who leaves his shop in 
the lurch in such a time of need is a deserter. He needn’t he 
surprised if his customers desert him when times are normal 
^ ’ll' again. These people are as stupid as they are cowardly.” " 

’W- 1 Madame smoked. Her small, bright eyes peered hard out 
of the rolls of llcsh. Simone stared straight ahead. She was 
. afraid tha.t Madame plight see the resentment in her face. 
She thought of the child carrying the cat over the hot, 
■'I’l misery -laden highways of France ; she thought of the ex- 
4 *!) hausted soldiers with their bloody feet ; she thought of the 
’ ’ ' ■' girl w'ho, in a.ll that crowd, was trying to scratch the crusted 
mud from the blue enamelled perambulator. “They’re 
running away, they’re taking to their heels. Stupid and 
cowardly ’ ’- 7 -tha.t was all that Madame felt about these people. 
^“5, “Don’t be impertinent,” she suddenly heard Madame’s 
■ Madame spoke calmly but Simone was startled and 

’yj*%lushed deeply. It was uncanny how Madame guessed 
I'wi insnbordinate thought. Insubordination, “impertin- 

ence,” were the worst crimes in Madame’s eyes. Simone’s 
father had been impertinent and he had perished. “Don’t 
be impertinent” was the shai-pest reprimand that Madame 
^ over uttered. 

yj ' They sat in silence. It w'as hard to sit so still in Madame’s 
o])pressiv<i jircsence ; she longed for Uncle Prosper’s arrival. 
It wasn’t always easy with Uncle Prosper either. He was 
,,j„ very impulsive, he let himself go, and sometimes, when 
irritated, he said unjust things which made her angry. But 
i<uti he really liked Simone and usually he was sincerely friendly 
laiiii.to her. Sometimes he spoke confidentially to her as to an 
■'adult, sonuitirnes ewn so confidentially that it embarrassed 
(it I her, as, for example, at the cinema when he expres'--^ 
frank opinion about the feminine qualities of the ' 

* Nevcrth('Iess he was a person to whom she often, i 
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of the time, felt drawn. But Madame remained strange an(| ^jd 
hostile ; only to look at her made her cold. at\ 

“Turn on the radio,” said Madame after a while. Simon^jjy ha 
did so. Out of the radio came the six notes of the Marseillaise somet] 
which one always heard now in the pauses between bulletins ; The; 
“Aux armes, citoyens.” They waited. They waited foi snails 
Monsieur Blanchard and for news bulletins. vith j 

Madame extinguished her cigarettes. “ Give me the paper,” jjg sail 
she demanded. “It’s an old one,” replied Simone. “ I know," addith 
said Madame, not impatiently, only coldly. Simone brought purpo; 
;he papers, a three-day-old Dijon Dep^che and an old Echo ,vas C( 
ie Paris that Uncle Prosper had brought home yesterday, ^-ere 
Madame took a lorgnon from her pocket and read the Dijon goven: 
local news which she had repeatedly studied before. heart-; 

Presently she closed her eyes. She still sat stiff and quiet, jutho] 
but the lorgnon and the paper had dropped to her lap. There deter 
she sat, evil and peaceful. way, 1 

Simone’s discomfort did not decrease. She dared not even jjy for 
turn off the radio. Out of the instrument came those bar^ Tire 
of the Marseillaise at brief intervals, preventing her evejXaitec 
from thinking sensibly. She sat in her small chair under the jg tha 
bright light and found the sitting and waiting intolerable. jgast. 
Steps in the garden- At last. She flew to the front door ^vords 
. to help her uncle find his way in out of the dark. “0] 

As soon as she saw him her anxiety vanished. The house jjottl; 
changed. It was no longer like a coffin; it was now filled thing 
with life. . j He 

Uncle Prosper went over to Madame, who remained seated, eri' 
He had grown a little heavier in the past two years, but his he re< 
movements were brisk and masculine, though perhaps the prefe, 
briskness was becoming more of an effort. He looked well 
in his grey suit ; he made it a point to dress carefully and 
with taste. He embraced Madame, and Simone noticed thatUp^fd 
' she sniffed at him for lingering traces of perfume to seeyjhese 
whether he had called on a woman. Hii 

“Of course I had to walk home,” he reported. “It’s out 
of the question to get through with the car. But the walk 
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did me good,” he contmued with a smile, “and I’ve worked ' 
-up an awful appetite. Let’s eat right away. I’ll only wash 
piny hands. You’ve waited long enopgh. Now we deserve 
something good.” | 

Then they sat down, and while Uncle skilfully drew his | 

snails out of their wine- and butter-filled shells and ate them ' 

wdth relish, he spoke of the day’s events. It was assumed, 
he said, that the alleged French official orders to evacuate 
additional territory really came from the Boches for the ’ 
purpose of increasing the confusion. At any rate, the panic ' ' 
was contagious, half of France was now in flight, all roads '| 
were jammed, preventing military movements, and the , 
government could not cope with the situation. He had seen ,j 

heart-rending sights. However, it was his opinion that the j 

authorities should not permit false pity for the fugitives to ’I 
deter them from radical measures. If there was no other 
way, they would have to drive the refugees from the roads : ! 
by force. j 

There he sat, distinguished, vigorous, handsome. Simone 
iiWaited to see when he and Madame would finish their snails 
so that she could remove the plates promptly and serve the 
roast. At the same time she listened to Uncle Prosper’s 
words. 

“Of course I am glad,” she heard him say, “that we are 
not the ones forced to take such harsh measures. It’s a good p 
thing that we, at least, are permitted to have human feelings.” ; 

He leaned back and his expressive, masculine features bore | 

air embarrassed smile. “ I must make a confession. Mother,” I 

he resumed. “I. put two cars at the disposal of the Deputy f 

Prefecture for the fugitives. I made no terms, but simply | 

gave them the cars. I couldn’t help myself.” 

Simone’s heart grew warm. In Uncle Prosper’s words she 
heard the sincere satisfaction it had given him to furnish 
'these cars to save forty or fifty people. 

His voice was deep and full. Her father’s voice must have 
sounded like that. Indeed Uncle Prosper had much in 
common with her father ; the heavy, reddish-blond hair, the 
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lively, blue-grey eyes made bushy brows, the well-shaped 
lips. Many people said that he looked like the full brother)»vanta. 
of Pierre Planchard and now, as he sat there, a little ashamed^ 
of his generous act, Simone was very conscious of the 
similarity. 

Madame regarded her son with her small, prying eyes. 

“I fear you will get small thanks for it,” she said at length. 
“You are too good, my boy. Isn’t it indiscreet to give away 
two cars in these times ? ” 

Uncle Prosper laughed. “Let me be indiscreet. Mother,” 
he said. 

Simone carried the dishes out and prepared to serve the| 
roast. As she was bringing it in her uncle was just saying 
that it was the patriotic duty of every business man to keep 
cool. Simply by going about their usual business these 
men could do much to calm the populace. The very sight 
of an open office had a quieting effect. It was scandalous 
that so many business people yielded to panic. 

Red and juicy the slices of roast lamb lay on the hot plates, \simoi 
covered with dark brown, fragi-ant gravy ; the heavy, deepf much 
red wine flowed into the wide, tall glasses. 

Of course, continued Uncle as he ate, it could not be| 
denied that there was serious danger. Although the territory 
around Saint-Martin had no strategic importance, the Boches 
might still occupy it. 

“Certain gentlemen,” replied Madame in her low, hard 
tone, “ seem to expect that. I have heard that certain gentle- 
men have left, fled, run away.” 

“Yes,” confirmed Uncle Prosper. “Imagine, Mother, even 
the boolckeeper, Peyroux, usually such a sensible fellow, 
quite innocently asked me whether I was not going to leave 
too.” 

Madame raised her lips in a sneer. 
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‘ The common riffraff, ’0 , f 

.she commented, “is even more stupid than we think. 
can’t see why the highways should be safer than our homes. 
And even if the Boches should come, I can’t see why it should 
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be to their interest to kill us. It is certainly to their ad- 
vantage to have life contmue.” 

They had finished with the roast and Simone helped hci' 
uncle prepare the salad. He bent over the dish and his 
right ear was very close to her ; it was pointed at the top and 
.strangely thick. Suddenly she was aware of the great 
difference between her lather and her uncle. When his eye 
became piercing, when he relaxed and slumped down heavily, 
he resembled Madame rather than his half-brother. 

She carried away the plates. When she returned with 
the pancakes for the crepes suzettes her uncle was telling of 
the Chatelain’s visit. 

Simone knew that Uncle Prosptu' and, the jMarquis de 
Saint-Brisson differed politically, but that it was a matter of 
pride with Uncle to maintain social relations with the aristo- 
crat. On the rare occasions when the Marquis appeared in 
the Blanchard office. Uncle had always spoken of it as a 
great event ; so to-day’s visit was probably also memorable. 
^Simone was all the more astonished that he did not make 
much of this visit, but spoke of it as if it had been a call by 
Monsieur Amiot or Monsieur Laroche. .Vml Madame spoke 
in the same tone. “Yes, indeed,” she said tsisually, “now 
the Chatelain comes trotting round.” 

Still talking. Uncle Prosper skilfully pre}>arcd the crepe: 
suzettes over the little spirit heater. He ])oured the ILcpien: 
.on the pancakes and rocked the bluish fla-mi' ba.ek and forth. 
The Marquis he elaborated, wanted to havt* his \ intage wiiu's 
taken out of danger to Bayonne, in the exf.reme south-wc“st,. 
Of course, in times like these, he said mugnatumousiy, om' 
did favours to an old cnstoim^r, in spit<‘ of jjolitieal differeuees. 
But the matter was not as simple as the Manpiis imagined, 
he added with broad obvious irony. 

Simone was ha.ppy. Evidently Unelt! Pnis})cr had roundly 
refused the Chatclain’s propo.sal. She remembi'rcd iMimrice’s 
sneering challenge : “ .I’ll bet a bottle of Pernod t in; Slarquis 
will get our lorries for his wine-s.” She knew all the time 
Maurice was a liar and a slanderer. 
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“That’s what our little Simone likes,” said Uncle Prosper] 
now, pointing at the bluish flame and patting her. Simone 
blushed and recoiled the least bit. When she was a child 
her uncle had often taken her on his lap, and he had never 
given up stroking and petting her. Of late this worried her 
sometimes. 

Crusted with butter and sugar, sweetly fragrant, the 
pancakes lay on the plate. For a moment the scene at the 
Place du General Gramont with the parked refugee vehicles 
stood vividly before Simone’s eyes. It seemed unreal to 
her that she was seated in this bright, spacious room at the 
well-stocked table and that they were eating snails and roast 
lamb followed by pancakes, while they chatted calmly. 

“I feel we will not be able to finish our meal undisturbed,” 
announced Uncle Prosper. “Philippe is coming out.” 
Philippe Cordelier was the deputy prefect of the country. 

Madame looked up with some surprise. “Philippe came 
in to see me yesterday,” Monsieur Planchard went on, “at 
the office. We agreed that it was wiser to continue out 
discussion privately. The government wants to hire all mj 
lorries.” 

Madame succeeded in mastering her amazement. She 
took her lorgnette and scrutinized her son’s face. “ Oh, la 
la,” was all she said, and that with just a little derision, 
But Simone’s face was silly with bewilderment, and it tool: 
some time before she absorbed the news. She drew hei 
brows together so that her forehead and nose becanw 
, wrinkled, and pondered over the matter. 

At the loading yard there had been talk some days age 
that, in case of e.xtremc need, the authorities would requisition 
' the lorries. Now the time had probably come for the deputj 
prefect to take over the Planchard establishment on behali 
of the refugees. But Monsieur Cordelier had very good; 
even friendly, relations with Uncle Prosper. Uncle Prospei 
was the most prominent man in the country ; he had rendered 
the government valuable .service at elections. The deputj 
prefect was under an obligation to him and did not wish tc 
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■ I'rospc (inciicl this influeiitiiil man. That was why he was making^ 
Simoii| ‘’■t night to the Villa Moiirepos. He %vanted to 

n <'liiir get what he could out of Uncle Pmsper in an amicable way. 
ad neve furrow in Simone’s sulky young brow deepened ; she 

I’l'icd he looked far older than her years. Had she been mistaken to 
be so happy over Uncle l*rospcr’s gilt of the two Peugeots ? 
ant, tb Unwillingly she recalled Maurice’s vicious interpretation : 
le at. till ‘‘And now old Swank-pot is a generous man and has done 
\'t'hiclo in ease they demand more of him.” 

mi'cal ti ^1 course I extieet to do my share to facilitate moving the 
III at thi refugees,” Uncle Prosper declared. “But they’ll have to 
md roas leave the method to me. To take the whole e.stablishment 
iy. away from me is just a. little thick. Don’t you think so too, 
iturbeii; Mother? And wlua-e will Phili])i)e get the drivers ? Where 
ig out.' will he stmd the various lorries ? I am certainly a friend of 
ntry. the government, Imt in times lik(‘ tliese thi* usual adminis- 
ip<* (*uriii trative routiiu" won t do. In a catastrophe such as we are 
«m, “a‘ experiencing, the bureaucrats, the ]>en-pushers would do well 
imie turn matti'rs ov'er to <-apa,hle liusiness men who know the 

•e all tm condit ions.” 

His deep, ])laintive voic-<' sounded eonvineed and con- 
nl . Sill vineing. Simone ha,d often heard such statements from him. 
“Dh, li lie really believed that if he had his way he could do more 
drrisiiin ubout moving tlu' rel'ugees than the deinity prefect. But 
1 it tod Simone could not. forget Maurice's words, and the high, 
Ircw he «ineaky ton<‘ in which he always .said “Old Swank-pot” 
beeami accompanied everything that Uncle Prosper said. 

Simone had the gift of vi.sualizing events that might take 
lays ag. I’ufnre. She saw the t'hatOain's huge wiiu' 

.(u'isilioi ‘‘asks lieing loaded on to t fu* well-liuilt lorries of the Planehard 
• depnt' Uonipany. she sa.w them drive through the stream of n-fugei's, 
n beliBil powerful lorries supplied with all es.sentials, with fuel, with 
•y g«R)d, P‘'*-U«. niul with <‘xperience<l ilrivers wlio knew the 

‘*'1' wht'el. She saw the fugitive's, broken down by 
'enderd J'Oiwl^Mlos, looking after the lorries with dull, d<-ad eyes, 
ilcfmly 'Uncle Pro.sper had stopped eating although a piece of 
wish tn P'H'cake .still lay (»n his plate. Simone got up to clear the 
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table but he held his hand over the plate and poured himseltj 
a little more wine. With the cr%)es they drank a light, 
sparkling Anjou. ‘‘Just a moment, little one,” he 
cheerful. “Don’t begi*udge me the last of my crepes.” 

“You were at the garage to-day, selling petrol,” he con- 
tinued approvingly. It had been worth while too. The 
amounts that were taken in at the petrol pump were not 
inconsiderable. He w^as:; now profiting from the prudence 
which he had shown in buying plenty of petrol in time. In 
these times one had to be especially careful to watch one’s 
interests. He leaned back and played with his napkin. He 
gave Simone a pleased look and she blushed a little. Just 
in passing she thought of Doctor Mimerelles’ wife who was 
blonde and plump. To Simone Uncle Prosper had said the 
other day : “You are skinny as a whippet.” 

It was a real compensation for the day’s troubles, he said 
comfortably, to open one’s heart in the family circle in the 
evening. A cosy supper was the best relaxation, he said,, 
and politely raised his glass of very light-coloured win,e, first|^^ 
to Madame then to Simone. peplies 

Just as he put the last bite into his mouth steps sounded 
from the garden. “Well,” he sighed, “at least we hav 
finished the crapes,” and he wiped his mouth while Simonej 
went to the door. j ' 

Monsieur Philippe Cordelier, the deputy prefect, blinked} 
ill the light of the hall. The tall, lean, slightly bent gentle- 1 
man, who always looked a little worried, seemed particularly' 
agitated to-day. Mechanically fingering the rosette of the 
Legion of Honour in his lapel, he said a little absently to 
Simone who took his stick: “Good evening, my dear child. 

It was a difficult trip to-day” ; and more to himself than to 
Simone he spoke of the hardship of the walk through the, 
dark. At every step one stumbled over cars and people, 

It had taken him more than an hour. Once he had 
pletely lost his way. His pale eyes were still blinking. j 
Simone led him to the dining-room. Monsieuf Planchard 1 
greeted him verbosely. Although he sometimes referred to 
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3 ured himseli the deputy prefect as a not over intelligent person, he always 
rank a light treated him with the respect due the highest official in the 
' he ^id'country. Sometimes, as to-night, his courtesy was mixed 
a scarcely noticeable, ironically jovial condescension. 

-ol ’’ he eoiv “The walk seems to have exhausted you, Philippe,” he 
Ue too Tht and slapped him on the shoulder. You'd better recover 
imp were not a bit first. We are stiU waiting for our coffee and you’ll 

the prudcnoi have it w'ith us. 

1 ■ I time It coffee in the Blue Room, Simone,” said 

o'^watch one’ Madame, politely and frigidly. She %vas speaking to the 
. Tvii-ikin H, maid, not to her husband’s granddaughter. 

' Uttle ' Tusi Simone cleared the table and made the coffee. When she 
'wife who' wa h’^’“ught the glass coffee urn, the cups, and the cogiiac into 
• had said thfhe living-room, the men were comfortably settled and 
^ * smoking. Madame was smoking too. That was the second 

mibles he sai * tomight, and it wasn’t good for her. Simone knew why 
I ciivic in tb Madame took that risk. Madame always smoked when 
tion he saii important business was being transacted ; it gave her a chance 
ired wine, pauses in the discussion .and to think of sharper- 

replies. 

, Although the old lady must have been very tired owing to. 
t we hav^^*^ lateness of the hour and the long wait for her son, she 
1 ^ tkilc Slniffli!«at up straight in her wing chair, her huge body confined in 
“ ' its corset, the great double chin pressed down, and showed 

• iv.ft hliiilmi’.t' fatigue. Obviously she found it desirable to 

fi' 1 1 „.nti.«’^iP«'viNe the conversation between the deputy prefect and 

t.ly Den , gc It “Close the door to the dining-room, Simone,” she 

''mu (ordered when Simone had poured the coffee out and was 
' ' leaving the room. It -nus clea.r that she did not want 

f I .Mr MU hear anything in tlie kitchen. ^ ^ ^ 

' \ ' i r ii i But in spite of the closed doors the voices from the Imiig- 

kimsell ttuitti penetrated to her while she washed up the dishes. The 
" ^ high-pitched, hollow voice of Monsieur Cordelier was excited ; 

;ars aud evidently demanding the surrender of the lorries. 

he had Prosper also replied excitedly; he .spoke loudly and 

;1 blmkmg. rapidly; his voice rang out more than ordinarity. Then 
aHKUl there^ was complete silence an(i.,hiin.o'ne knew tlmt. 

times reimdl* ^ 
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Madame was speaking. When she spoke, n.o matter how 
softly, every one was silent and listened. 

Simone could imagine the course of the discussion in there, 
and she knew how it would end. There had been differences 
between the Deputy Prefecture and the Planchard Company 
on previous occasions, but Monsieur le Sous-Prefet had never 
carried his point. Nor would he be able to do it to-day, 
especially now that Madame was taking part in the con- 
versation. ‘‘I bet a bottle of Pernod the refugees will not 
get the lorries.” The only reward that Monsieur le Sous- 
Prefet would have for his hard walk through the night would 
be his coffee and his cognac. 

She really should not think so maliciously of Uncle Prosper. 
She should not see him through the evil eyes of Maurice, 
who jeered and spoke ill of everyone. Uncle Prosper was 
regarded as a humanitarian, as the benefactor of Saint- 
Martin. And so he was. He had always been a father to 
her. When she recalled the cheerful, companionable under- 
standing with which he accepted all her childish fancies, her 
heart warmed to him. And how magnanimous he was that 
time in Paris. He spared no time, effort or money to make 
her stay pleasant. He took her everywhere, showed her 
everything. She ate in the best restaurants, went to the 
opera, and if she wanted anything from a shop he bought it. 
He even accepted her whims gracefully. When they were in 
Notre Dame, she recalled, he wanted to go up into the 
steeple and she refused. Without a reason. She could not 
tell him that she did not want to spoil the memory of her 
father, but he agreed without urging her. And if he wanted 
an evening to himself he saw to it that she , wasn’t alone in 
the hotel. On one such evening she went to the Louvre 
with the children of a business friend of his ; it was an evening 
when the statues were illuminated. She would never forget 
how she stood breathlessly before the Winged Victory, and 
how she lay awake all night wondering what the head of the 
woman had been like. 

She really had a wonderful time in Paris with Uncle 
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’rosper. He did a great deal for her. He was always happy 
rhen he was doing something for others. 

/ It’s a queer thing : he liked her and yet he permitted 
ladame to treat her with coldness and hostility. Simone 
ras unassuming and had not even an inner resentment ao'ainst 
[oing menial work. But Madame often assigned Iiot un- 
lecessary work, just to make her feel that she was only a 
naid. Why did Uncle Prosper permit that ? 

He probably shrank from quarrelling with Madame. He 
espected Madame for she was very shrewd- Uncle Prosper 
lever closed a deal of any consequence without consulting 
ler. Madame would never permit him to do otherwise, 
ihe still owned the major interest in the company and, al- 
hough she always stressed the fact that her son was the 
lead of the firm, she would not dream of leaving the manage- 
nent of its affairs to him alone. 

Simone understood Uncle Prosper’s attitude, and yet she 
vas hurt that he did not defend her more vigorously against 
ladame. He was pleasant to her in Madame’s presence but 
ie gave no indication of the true affection which he some- 
imes showed her when they were alone. 

Was she being ungrateful ? All evening she had found fault 
rith Uncle Prosper in her*heart. She was bitter when Maurice 
lagged at everything, but was she different ? 

Of course her father had been eternally dissatisfied too. 
:hat was the charge against him, that he nagged and found 
lult with everything. He had been insubordinate by nature, 
his Pierre Planchard ; he was “impertinent.” He was so 
npertinent that he was now dead and gone. His nagging 
nd fault-finding meant so much to him that he exposed 
imself to the danger of a mysterious death. And if people 
onoured his menxory to-day, then it was because he was a 
agger and a fault-finder. 

I Maurice evidently assumed that she was not like her father, 
laurice evidently assumed that she was in agreement with 
he Villa Monrepos, where impertinence and insubordination 
rere regarded as the worst of all crimes. But was she 
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really in agreement ? Wasn’t she one of the rebels, one of 
the insubordinates, like her father ? 
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The voices in the living-room became louder again ; _the> Lea 

* « . ■» -t . J TITTOO violent. Monsieaxfigctisst 


vorcfome deputy prefert was shriU and violent. Monsien, 
S“er he SX? of the Deputy Prefecture who ought 

^have taowu, once said that ““f Ws™ou 
decent fellow who, however, spoiled matters by h c n 
dhatory attitude and his lack of decision Simone had] 
herself experienced this. Monsieur le Sous-Prefet had always 

declared that he admired Pierre j J 

question arose of dedicating a memorial tablet to him, htl 
Snally yielded to the opposition of the notary Leyaiitom. 
It ran through Simone’s mind that Uncle Prosper acted very 
“correctly” at that time, probably upon Madame s advice, 
He declared that it was not proper for him, as 1 lerm 1 Ian 
chard’s brother, to vote and to work for the memorial tablet. 

He remained neutral. * ,.1. i 

So much was certain ; Monsieur le Sous-1 reiet was no ej 
man to gain a. cause against strong opposition, the ,l la.n- 
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chard Company would not deliver the lorries to him. SimomlaskM 
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heard him stopping in the middle 

rn’obably Madame was speaking. 

While these thoughts ran through her mind? Simone was 
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deftly washing and drying dishes, rinsing pots and pans,ji^l. fr, 


cleaning knives and forks, polishing silver. There was a lot a cole 


of work, the whole day had been a hard one, and while her lx 
strong, reddened child-hand-S mechanically performed their- 
labours, her back ached from exhaustion. 

Before she had finished the dishwashing Madame came 
into the kitchen. She stood there and filled the kitchen with 
her weio-ht, and her hard, beady eyes looked at Simone, at 
the pile'’of clean dishes, and at the heap of dirty silverware. 
There was no sound except her breathing and the dri 

of water into the dishpan, 

Simone continued to rub the silver of the snail-tongs. 
She had done nothing which merited a reproach, but still she 
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K bds, one oi£gjt unconifortable while Madame stood and looked at her 

•r acaiti • ^hat she wanted. 

.It. Mon’sW, Madame’s soft voice at 

e, who oiKTk finish them to-morrow. 

’ ,. _ ; It IS late and you need sleep.” 

bv his con ^irprised. Madame had never before shown 

Simone haj^Vr'^ "1'“' r madame,” she said and 
't had alway^^'ft ^*^5^ Madame was afraid that she 

rtit wlien ' ?, in the Blue Room, 

t to hinl, h|: ’ '™‘^nm(>;’ she said and went up to bed. 

/ Leviiiitourf 
[‘I* iicted verj, 
inic's advicej 
Pierre Flan- 

nori»l tablet T,,,,. 

' ' Th,"w«S™°’‘f’-' ™“’'= *''<' “l»■nda■>t comfort of 

!u», Si, M'»'r«I>os ; it »»» a small, white- 
one ■ ac m n“,'P1“ with slanting r<«>f; it was the servant’s room. 

hooks stood on the chest, and on the waU hun<^ a 

Simone „..^,^^ii«^i^«i,Ph<;toffrai)h of Pierre Planchard, clipped out" of 
s and u’uis^T'* reproduced picture. The printer’s 

a-e vv-is^-rirt"'^ reverse side showed tlwough. There was also 

I I f Pi'iid' ef «<'diit Martin on his horse giving the 

lu vv u (. ieib(.gg<i.r his coat. ; and another print representing two bearded 
:ormed llipngi'enadiers of the Grande Arnuie, vrho stand guard at the 
open coffin of a highly coloured Napoleon while large tears 
xdamc <;a.m(«>llcd down into their moustaches. There was also a fine 
kitchen. witli‘irge reproduetinn of the statue of the Winged Victory in 
■ Simone, at^hc Isouvre, a gift, from Uncle Prosper, 
y' silverware, hhnone undressed, washed, and went to bed. She turned 
the drifiping'^!’*’ ^«ht. Downstairs the radio had been started, in- 
'i^istinot words, perha.ps tho.se of a news bulletin, were audible, 
snail-t..ngs;;j;^^"ffr' interval sigiua, Ahc two bars of the Marseil- 
imt .still silt ' " ■ 


atmAt, 


g - citot/e»s,'' also indistinctly, so that 

Smione could only guess at them. The alarm clock ticked 
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softlv, crickets chirped monotonously; it was hot Simone 
was dead tired, but soon she became aware that she would 

not sleep 


He secojii 


The books that Pere Bastide had given her lay enticingly 
on the chest. Should she turn on the light and read ? 

Madame did not like Simone to read m bed. She did not 
approve of her reading at all. Madame was suspicious of all 
book-learning, of all “theory,” and, although it was scarcely 
mentioned, Simone knew that Madame attributed Piern 

Planchard’s ruin to his exaggerated intellectuahsm. 

Simone, for her part, would have liked to acquire educatioii 
and knowledge. Her teacher. Mademoiselle Rousseil, had 
actually regarded her as lazy and inattentive all through hei 
school days. Not that Simone had been a poor pupil but er time 
Mademoiselle Rousseil was of the opinion that, with a httlijliei late, 
more application, she could have achieved better results 
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she grasped completely, and she knew how to use it 

Simone had always liked reading and Madame had alway|lways n 
disapproved of this “mania for books.” Madame had just/ Shelia 
now sent her up from her work so that she might get enough Joan, 
sleep, and Madame would certainly be annoyed if she shoull peasant, 

read m bed. 

Simone could not endure, however, to be alone any longe| voices o 
with her thoughts in the dark, hot room. For the present her clist 
Madame was occupied by Monsieur le Sous~Prefet. Wheiij cvcria 
she heard him leaving Simone would probably have time tehm as 
turn off the light before Madame noticed it. 

She switched on the light and took up P^re Bastide’s 

books. ^ 1 

These books all had to do with the Maid of Orleans. 

Simone enioyed reading about Joan, of Arc ; this pleased 
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P^re Bastide and he always gave her more books about thtaer soj 


Maid. . , 

Of the three books which he had given her this time, one^ 
was fairly large. Pere Bastide had bound it in sombre] 
black cloth ; it seemed to be scholarly and somewhat dry 
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hot. Simon The second he had bound daintily in red, with a red leather 
' woulfeback and red leather corners ; it was easy to read, seemed 

/ascinating, and was provided with many interesting illus- 
icr lay enticingltrations. The third was small, had an antique binding with 
and read •: much gilt and ornamentation ; it was worn and had been 

icd. She did mfrequeHtly read. It seemed to be a collection of legends and 
s siispicioiis of a moving anecdotes. 

>-h It was scared How essentially simple was the story of this girl, Joan of 
ittrA^ited PienArc, and how many books had been written about her! 
viahsm. she had only reached the age of nineteen, just four years 

uaiuireeducatitolder than Simone ; her entire story was confined to three 
lk‘ Uousseil, luyears and could be told in a few sentences. Nevertheless 
all through hscholarship constantly added to the knowledge of Joan and 
I i)()or pupil biher time, and constantly reinterpreted her character and 
luit, with a litliher fate. 

■d better result It sometimes seemed to Simone that she understood Joan 
liat she inastcKof Arc better than did all the leanred writers. She read 
to usc! it. eagerly everything she found about the Maid and the story 
da.me had ahva|Jways moved her with the same mysterious power, 
dadarne had ju' She had a good, reliable memory which retained all dates, 
might get tmouf Joan, born in 1412, the daughter of a fairly well-to-do 
IV ed il she shoiilpeasant, Jacques d’Arc, in Domremy, was a gentle, cheerful 
child, strong and apt in larm work. But then she heard the 
.done .iny longvoices of saints, and set out to visit the Royal Governor of 
Pkir the preseiher district, and he sent her to the Dauphin, Charles the 
is-Prefet. WhtScventh, to advise him according to her voices and to anoint 
•hly have timethim as king. And the Dauphin entrusted his armies to 
her, and with these armies she freed the besieged city of 
p I\-re Hastidc Orleans, and defeated the English, and took Troyes and other 
cities, and crowned the Dauphin king at Rheims, as the voices 
of OrU-ans. had commanded her. Then, however, she seemed undesirable 
\iT . ; t.his pkiaato the court, and they curtailed her powers and dismissed 
luxiks about tlber soldiers. She tried to attack Paris with insufficient 
troops, and she was wounded, and the attack failed. She 
UT this lime, ontried to liberate the city of Compi^gire, but while she was 
lid it ill soralsfighting outside the walls, her own partisans closed the, city 
ti .sumcwiiat (Jpgate behind her and raised the drawbridge; and- she was! 
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captured by the Count of Luxembourg, and ally of th(| Sirnc 
English. He sold her to the English for ten thousand pieceaksistec 
of silver, and they handed her over to the Inquisition hjme rej 
trial. The trial took place in 1481 and lasted from Januar/for daj 
9 to May 24. She was sentenced to be burned alive. Thijappreei 
took place on May 30 of the same year, when she was ninejstated 
teen years and four months old. !a beaiij 

There lay Simone Planchard, a healthy, someAvhat lankj; For i 
girl of fifteen, on the good, course linen sheet of her bed ; sht She 
lay on her stomach in her short nightgown, propped iq) oij misery 
her elbows, and read the books about the Maid of Or lcani| heard 1 
On the whitewashed walls about her were Saint Martin, hoofFrai 
father, Pierre Planchard, Napoleon’s grieving grenadicrsjcomplE 
and the Goddess of Victory from the Louvre. is on t 

Since Simone was well acquainted with the story oi' tlKconcer 
ll'Iaid, she did not, as usual, read page by page, but skippa govern 
about and picked out what seemed of particular interesi and hi 
to her. two b' 

She read of Joan’s naive pleasure in the splendour anii^s gc 
which she lived at the Dauphin’s court. She read of the fintj4e s\\ 
materials in which she was clothed, of her royal staple, of thij anctio 
glitter of her armour, of the costliness of her flags. Th(;theCl 
Scotch painter, Hamish Power, had painted two flags for hei oui m 
for the price of twenty-five livres : the large one was of whittand si 
satin and represented Christ on the thront^ behind Him the; they ( 
lilies of France ; the small one showed the Annunciation, and stantl 
the angel was handing a lily to the Madonna. [ An< 

Simone read that Joan had been strong, rather large, but which 
not beautiful. She inspected the picture of the Maid which; had a 
she found in the red-bound, exciting book. It was a repro-i not a 
duction of the statue in the museum of Domremy. The book; and i 
said that the sculpture had not been done until sevcralj them 
decades after Joan death, that the dress was not authentic^-. On, 
and that the statue was crude and clumsy, without artisticjihis h 
worth. But Simone particularly liked this picture. JoanJ had ! 
must have looked just like that, she imagined — a littk| savin 
clum,sy, and not at all out of the ordinary. | time 
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ind ally of % Simone read that Joan, contrary to the wishes of her circle, 
thousand pieoSasisted upon wearing practical, masculine clothes, trousers. 

! Inquisition, j-gad that she frequently did not lay aside her armoiu 
;;d from Januaifor days at a stretch, that she was always with men and 
ued alive. Tlappreciated crude jests. On the other hand, it was repeatedly 
en she' was uiiiigtated that this clumsy girl in masculine armour spoke with 
a beautiful, round, entirely feminine voice, 
soiiieewhat lanf Por a moment Simone lowered her book and pondered, 
t of hc;r bed ; sl She picked up the book once more and read of the awful 
' l^opped up ((naisery that had befallen the land in the days when Joan 
Vlaid ol Orleanheard the voices. She read of the sufferings of the peasants 
ijiiut Martin, hiof France, “ What shall we do, we people of the soil ? ” they 
ving grcnadiefeomplained. “There is only one profession left : war. God 
is on the side of the soldiers ; we can go to the devil. What 
the story of tlconcern of ours is all this slaughter ? On account of bad 
age, but skippfgovernment and treason we must leave our wives and children 
rticular inttire^nd hide in the woods like wild beasts. Not for a year or 
two but for fourteen or fifteen years this pain|ul business 
splendour aiin^s gone on. Most of the great lords of France have died by 
read of the flrthe sword, by poison, or treason, without benefit of extreme 
yal stajalc', of tt^inction. We would be better off serving the Saracens than 
her Hags. Tlithe Christians. Let us give no further heed to the orders of 
two Hags for hour masters. What can happen to us except to be captured 
one was ol whitand slain by the Godons ?” That was the name by which 
behind Him tlithey called the English, on account of the oath they con- 
lanneiation, aiHgtantly uttered : God damn. 

And she I'ead on : Near Meaux there stood a gi’eat elm on 
i-ai lua- large, biiwhich the Bastard of Vauru, a nobleman from Gascogne, had 
the Maid wliicihad all peasants hanged whom he could catch and who were 
It was a reprijiot able to pay I’ansom. He had had them tied to a horse 
eniy. 'rhcboiiand dragged there at a gallop. At times he even hanged 
IK! until sevmthem himself. 

IS not authentk,. On one occasion he caught a young peasant, tied him to 
without artistifiis horse, and dragged him at a gallop to Meaux. Then he 
i picture. Jofhad him tortured. Racked with pain and in the hope of 
,agine<i ~u littl saving his bones, the young fellow promised to pay three 
times as much as he owned. He sent for his wife to bring 
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the money ; they had only been married that year and she 
was aboi to have a child. Since she loved her husband^^ 
she came in the hope of touching the heart of his tormentor^. 
The Lord of Vauru said : “If you do not bring the ransomi 
by a certain day, I will hang your husband on my elm ” 
cLing her fate, she raised the money as quickly as possible, 
but she only succeeded a week after the fixed day. The 
tyrant, however, had hanged her husband on his elm as sooi^ 
aVthe day had passed, without mercy The young woman 
came and asked for her husband. She wept, for she had 
come the long way on foot and could scarcely stand on 
rount ofher^regnaiicy. She fainted- When she re™ 
she again asked for her husband. They replied : Yon 
vagabond, pay the money and we will show him 
Then, as soon as she had paid the money they said : Yom 
husband has, of course, been hanpd, like the other baga 
bonds.” Then her heart was filled with such pain and rag, 
that she broke out into wild curses. When the deceitfu 
viUain, the Bastard of Vauru, heard her imprecation^ he ha, 
her whipped and dragged at a gallop to his elm There h 
had her stripped naked and bound. Above her in th 
branches some eighty to a hundred men were still hanging 
some high, some low. Those dangling touched h 

head every time the wind swayed them and filled her wit 
such fear that her legs gave way. The ropes with which s 
was tied cut into her flesh. “My God, she cried, wh 
will this pain cease ? ” The poor tortured creature cried , 
loud that she could be heard in the city of Meaux ; but an; 
one who might have gone to help her would have be< 
killed. Amid these grievous pains night fell. As she crie 
and as she was shaken by rain and wind and cold, she ga 
birth to her child. She screamed loudly, and the wolv 
scented flesh, and came and devoured the child and 
mother. So this miserable creature perished ; this happen 
in the month of Match, in I^ent, in the year 1420. _ 

These were the things that Simone read about con i ic 
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in France, occupied by the enemy and his allies, at the time 
when Joan of Arc heard the voices. 

She read about these voices. They came to Joan most 
often when she was in the forest. They were the voices of 
bhe Archangel Michael, and, especially, the voices of Mesdames 
Sainte Catherine and Sainte Marguerite. 

And Simone read how Joan, obeying these voices, with the 
help of old Durand-Lassoir, a relative, set out to find the 
governor of her district, the Field Commander Robert de 
Baudricoxrrt. She was wearing a poor, patched, red dress. 
As soon as she arrived in the castle she went fearlessly to 
Sire Robert and said : “I have come to you, sir, at the com- 
mand of Messire, that you send word to the Dauphin he 
should remain quiet and not . engage in battle. Before 
Mid- Lent Messire will send him aid.” 

The commander grinned. “ Who is this Messire ? ” 

“The King in Heaven,” answered the Maid. “He has 
ordered me to lead the Dauphin to the unction and corona- 
lion. I must go to the Dauphin, even if it wears my legs off 
to the knees.” 

At this statement Sire de Baudricourt broke out into 
resounding laughter and told the relative to take the girl 
back to her father and tell him to box her ears. And when 
Joan refused to go, the general asked his soldiers whether 
they wanted to have their pleasure of her. But when the 
soldiers saw her, they had no inclination for her. That, 
Simone read, was the report of witnesses. The popular 
legend, however, pretended that among the brutal soldiers 
there was not one who dared to touch her. 

Simone, with her gift of vivid imagination, pictured the 
scene when the great Lord Robert de Baudricourt received 
Joan and told her to “go soliciting” among his soldiers, and 
-how perhaps some Maurice there tried to make indecent 
(►Advances to her. And it filled her with satisfaction that the 
words stuck in his impudent mouth. 

Then she pondered over the further course of Joan’s life 
after she had returned home from the unsuccessful inter- 
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view with the great lord. It was probably not too easy. If, t 
for example, Simone were now to go to Madame and tell hei-y 
that she was about to leave for the Congo to continue her/ 
father’s work, to instruct the colonists how to treat the a 
natives, Madame would certainly send her about her business. I 
The records stated that father d’Arc said he would rather a 
drown Joan before he let her be a soldiers’ whore. At the S 
very least Joan’s parents must have regarded their daughter a 
as crazily adventurous. And her father probably took the s 
commander’s advice and boxed her ears thoroughly. | 

Therefore it was probably a good thing for Joan that r 
immediately after her return the enemy threatened herf 
village home, and the entire population had to seek safety ! 
in the neighbouring fortress of Neuf-Chateau. There her ] 
parents probably had little time to worry about her visit i 
to the commander. And then, when the whole family : 
eventually returned to Domrcmy, they found their village ; 
almost completely burned down by the enemy. It was not| 
safe to live there, for the enemy still lurked near by. It was^ 
not the first time that they had lied to Neuf-Chateau, and/* 
they expected to leave Domrcmy again quite soon. 

At that time too, then, there were fugitives in Franco, ; 
thought Simone. They lied, and returned to false security, 
and fled again. Things looked as desperate than as they- 
did to-day. No, not as desperate. Joan did not experience 
such horrors as Simone did to-day. Or yet, perhaps she 
did. That affair with the wolves. We are sold out, we 
poor people, they complained then as now. But Joan did 
not give up. ^"I have come lor tlu' consolation of the poor 
people,” she said, and she believed in her mission and carried 
it out. 

Simone read about the self-assurance with which Joan 
moved about the army camp, tli(‘ only woman among men, a 
little country girl amid great loi’ds. She read how Joan, 
relying upon her mission, ordered these great lords about, 
these constables and marshals, witliout fear of their ancient 
names and great titles. Withal tliesc; lords were at heart; 
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too easy. foes from the start, envious of her successes, and not at 
le and tell hei^H willing to be supplanted by her. 

) continue he^ Simone read about the man who wox'ked most violently 
to treat tlija,gainst Joan, the Duke Georges de la Tremoille. He was the 
t her businessDauphin’s favourite and always near him. He was powerful 
would ratheiand very wealthy, and the Dauphin was in his debt. The 
'bore. At thiSire de la Tremoille was a portly man, cruel, fond of power, 
iheir da,ughtcat the same time a sycophant, careful in his speech, and 
»ably took thskilled in all trickery. 

ighly. Simone read that Joan had few friends in court and camp, 

I'or Joan thaliio matter how Jubilaixtly the people acclaimed her. These 
hi-cateiu'd kfriends were' mostly very young gentlemen. The most 
to seek safetjii-iteresting anxong them was Gilles de Laval, called de Rais, 
n. There heiHe was the richest man of France, had the title of Marechal, 
l)out her visfand was extremely handsome. He was regarded as a great 
whole laniilisensualist, surrounded himself with fabulous splendour, 
;l their villagtpassionately loved the arts ; he took his orchestra, his selected 
/. It was M;choir-boys, and his actors into the field with him. He was a 
ar by. It walgreat snob. He perfumed himself with exotic aromas ; he 
'-Cluiteau, am dyed his moustache blue and thereby earned the popular 
<)<ui. name “Bhiebeard.” Simone wondered w^hy he would have 

,'(‘s in Franwbecn particularly drawn to Joan and she to him. That they 
iaise secairity were good friends, is certain. In, camp she slept in the same 
t han as tlicitcnt with him and with other generals, and in Orleans, in the 
not. cxpcriciift house of the ducal bookkeeper, Jacqxies Boucher, she and he 
. pt ihaps Hlitoccupied adjoining rooms. 

sold out,, W( Suddenly Simone listened. It seemed to her she heard 
Hut .Joan dic^jQors open and close. Monsieur le Sous-Prefet was probably 
on of th(' leaving. Quieklv she laid her books aside and extinguished 
»» the light. 

Yes, sht; heard voices, b\it could not tell from whence they 
li wliu;li j^gat ; from without came 

among crickets, in the room was the ticking of the 

rifn'd'.rabout^^*^’^’’^’^ clock. Simone waited for Madame to come upstairs 
f their ancient; withdraw t.o her room. Then she might continue to 

were at heart' 
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Now voices were heard in the hall. And now she heard 


steps in the garden, and the crickets were silent. 
Simone lay and waited. 


THE COMMISSION 


The doorbell rang. Simone ran to open the door. li. wa,s 


Monsieur Reynault, the postman, who wanted a signature/ 


“I’ll call Madame at once,” said Simone. But Monsieur 
Reynault made a queer face : “No,” he answered imp{)rta.ntly, 
almost solemnly, ‘"'you must sign, Mademoiselle Sirnone,” I 
and he showed her a letter. i 

The letter looked like a mobilization order, but it was very 
large and continued to grow larger as M()iisi(air Ileynault 
held it out. The envelop was made of licavy, ex|>ensiv(% 44 y 
paper, and a seal hung from it with the wmrds, “Lib(‘rty,y|t|^gj*j 
Equality, Fraternity”; it 'was the coat-of-arins of the 
Republic. ^ 

“It’s something very important,” the postman rc‘p(‘a.ted 
and cleared his throat. “You see, it says hen^ : '(Xlieial a,.a| 


Business’.” Simone looked and her heart bt‘at viohaitlvJ 


Excitedly, yet timidly, she reached for the “Is it 

really for me?” she asked. Monsieur lUwnault siotal at 
attention and raised his hand to his cap as he auswer<‘d : gj| 
“Here it stands, clearly and plainly. Tliat ha.s luna^r liap- dcjec 
pened to anyone here before ; that is a givat honour for all 
of Saint -Martin.” 

Simone stood and held the letter in her han<i Tln^ ex- 


perience had given her a great scarce; her kmH‘s ^•r(‘^ul)Ied' 


arid she sat down. 

She read the letter undisturbed. It wouhl l)t‘ Ix^st io read 
it out here in the hall before Mada.nu^ surprised her. She 
Avas hot with expectation, yet she hesitates!. A Avave of joy 
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hearL 


flowed o^TT* her, but at the next moment she was oppressed 
with fear of the contents of the latter. Again and again she 
^shrank from opening it. Moreover you couldn’t just use 
your finger to tear open such an important envelope. 

But then slie saw suddenly the large, ivory letter-opener 
that lay on Uncle Prosper’s table, and now she could not 
hesitate longer. She opened the letter. 

The letter was written in antique ehai-acters ; the initial 
letter of each paragrapli was bhie, red and gold. The letter 
said she was to report to the headquarters of the Dauphin 
on a speciiil mission. a. special mission” was under- 

Monsioi; trernbk‘d from liead to foot and perspiration stood on 

forhmtlj brow. To the headquarters, on a special mission. She 
hunoue, terribly friglitened. Mademoiselle Rousseil had always 
said that slu^ was not a. good pupil and Simone was aware 
ver special talents. ^‘Ori a special mission”; 

would slie acapiit licrself ? 

What kind of a special mission is it ? ” she asked the letter, 
it was ^vrittt‘n already, clearly and unmistakably: 
i of til ^‘Mademoiselle Pbuichard is to show the Dauphin ■which are 
his real emanic^s. IMademoiselle Planeliard is to warn the 
rr|nalti J3a.n{)hin U> light tlu*st‘ (^nemies. Mademoisdh^ Planchard 
Uilit’ia put h(‘r sword inl;o its sheath until the Two Hundred 

V iilrull} a.n‘ ddlnitely and pennamaitly defeated. Only 

. ' Ls i tiiejx may Madcotioiseik^ Planehard kad tlu^ Dauphin to 

siiHid and <n*owu him king. Signed : Tht^ Mandator.” 

isweml Simone clropped ihv I<‘tt(*r into her kip and sat in complete 
Imp (p.jeetion on tiu* bendi in the halL She wa»s filled with a 
ir iur;i! tremendous ft^ar. All those who tried to conquer the Two 
Hundred Families pmasluTi. Joan was Imrned, Jaunts was 
The ei assassinated, her fatluT was killed in the jungles of the 
IrcaalM Congo, and slu* wa.s only fifteen years old, small and insigni- 
/ficantj a poiir relation, a .serving maid, who was ordered 
! lort^ about politely, cruelly and inexorably by Madame. How 
wr, S!i; eould she accomplish such a momentous commission ? 

of jf more she thought about it the more heavily it oppressed 
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her. Why had the Mandator chosen her, of all people ? nature 

The commission rested on her like a stone, became heavier i off ^ 
and heavier, and crushed her. / Sim< 

^^From whom do you come ? she asked the letter. And 
are you good or evil ? ” and again the letter answered : There were t 
it was plainly in a postscript: “Don’t be afraid. Your basket 


loving Father.” 


At once the weight fell from her. She was a little fool probat 
She should have finished reading the letter before she yielde<l| and d 
to panic. Her father required her to continue his workj sliowei 
where he had to drop it. It was a disgrace that she didn’t! as if s 
see this for herself. It really was splendid that he sent her! did nc 


the letter. It was a great honour. “When, if not now? tlcnru 
And who else if not you ? ” shame 

Suddenly the lorry-driver Maurice looked out of the garage 
window and grinned. Of course he knew nothing. He still covere 
believed that she belonged to the Villa Monrepos where Simon 
impertinence and insubordination were regarded as tire Just 
worst of all crimes. She was strongly tempted to tell^be o 
him about the letter. But she had pride. When sliej belong 
executed her commission he would see it. | with l 

But he grinned harder and harder, and now he shouted ! wrinh 
something to her ; she couldn’t hear it, but she knew it was! fh 
something nasty. She did not restrain lierself any longer ;| Mauri 
she went to the garage, seized him by the sleeve of his leather | an in; 
jacket, and said : “Listen, Maurice, just take that smug smile | be st 
from your face. I have received a letter from the Chaueellery | Mauri 
of the State. I am ordered to headquarters on a special! 
mission.” She said this very calmly, as though it happened 
everyday. . . had « 

Maurice was stunned for a moment ; tfic smile vanished! j 
from his bullying face. But then he grinned a, gain and said: 
in his usual disdainful manner ; “ Tell that to your grand- ^ 
mother, mademoiselle. A letter, 'fo the headcpiarters.V , 
Anybody can come and .say that.” Simone was enraged; ' 
she reached into her basket to show him tin* letter. But the! 
letter was gone. Then, the drh^er Maurice laughed; good- 1 


Bui 
had i 
tbis i 
1 You : 
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all people; naturedly and contemptuously he said : “You see,'’ and went 
i.me heavien off to the shower with his broad rolling gait. 

} Simone was crushed with humiliation. She couldn’t have 
I ter. “ .;hij only imagined it all. She had read the letter — ^the characters 
ered : The» were blue and red and gold. She had put the letter in the 
‘raid. Yoin basket herself and the basket had become quite heavy because 
the letter was so large and weighty. And now Maurice 
I little fool probably imagined that she was making the whole thing up 
! shc' yielded and despised her mort' than ever. He went off into the 
le his wort shower-room behaving as though she were not there at all, 
;t slie didn’t as if she were a more nothing, and left the door open. She 
he sent Iw did not know where to turn for shame. And on top of it 
f not now! Henriette looked in at the window and said: “Shame, 
sJiame,” and laughed at her. 

»fthegarag( Maurice stood under the shower; his whole body was 
He stil covered with spray so that one could see nothing; besides, 
ii)os when Simone did not look at all, and the waterfall said jeeringly : 
pd a.s tlif “ Just a silly flapper. And she w'ants to go to the Dauphin, 
ited to tcll^he ought to go back to the Villa Monrepos where she 
When sill belongs.” But suddenly a man entered, in slovenly dress, 
with a lean face and heavy reddish-blond hair and countless 
he shoutd wrinkles around his shrewd blue-grey eyes. He sat down 
knew it wib on the bench and crossed his legs and said pleasantly to 
any longer; Maurice : “ Listen, monsieur, you are doing my little girl 
>f Ids Ksitlw an injustice. I really sent her the letter. And now don’t 
smug smik be stubborn, but ask her pardon, like a good fellow.” 
('haue.ellery Maurice had quickly wrapped himself in a bath towel. 
>n a special Behind it he tried to hide his shame. 

it happenci! Simone was proud. He had always misjudged her, 

, had always said derisively: “You can’t tell by looking at 
lie vauishfc Simone that she is the daughter of Pierre Plancliard.” 

n.in anil .siutl couldn’t tell by hxiking at her that she was anything 

t M'j*^’** Monrepos. 

! ^ p I'ho General de Baudricourt made horrid jokes about her and 
er * But the turn her over to his soldiers. But now the 

ghed ; »oo(I- Mandator had picked her of all people, and now no ope dared 
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even to think of anything indecent that he would like to doj . 

"to licr. * '' ^ 

She set out for the headquarters. The Dauphin h<id his 
headquarters in Chinon— that she knew^ from her books. i j 
She knew the road well ; it went through Saulieu and Autuu. j 
But she saw at once that progress on the clogged roads was 

hopeless. ' „ , ‘ 

She clenched her teeth, .she used her elboevs, she must go , 
ahead, she had her commission to do. But the (ugitives . 
didn’t let her through; they were all against her. One 
especially blocked her road, stiffly and stubbornly a. bo>' of 
about fourteen. She handed him the pa.cka.ge of Robleelnm 
cheese that she had taken with her for Iut lunch. But 
he only gave her an angry look. 

She must tell the fugitives that she belonged to them ; she , 
must speak of her commission, she must show them her 
letter. “ I have come for the consolation ol the poor ])eo])le ” 
— that was what the Maid said, that was in lier book. She : 
must prevail upon the refugees to let her through. 

But she couldn’t speak ; .she seemed to have a. gag in her 
mouth. Nor could she raise her head, or show them the 
letter. And those round about her were so dumb and 
motionless. That was almost worse than her own mutem'ss. 


The entire procession of refugees stood still as if in a painting :r 
the motors did not hum, the people did not. s]>eak, the horses ; 
did not neigh. It was unbearable ; this sileuc-c, this dead- ; 
ness in her and about her ; it cramped her lu’arl. Where 
could she get the .strength to overcome such resistance V 

She clung to her letter. Sin; thought of the .Mandator. 
She summoned up her strength and lifted her foot. .\nd 
behold, now she could advance it, now she eoidd walk. She | 
even got ahead quickly, the road cleared, the crowds divided | 
whenever she stepped. 

She had arrived ; .she was in Chinon. 

But in her present .state, perspiring and in the light. gr<-en 
striped dress she could not possibly go to the Dauphin. 
First she had to have a good wash and them .she had t.o Imy ' 
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ike to dfa respectable suit of armour and order a flag. The flag was 
. to cost twenty-fi ve livrcs. How much was that in current 
X had hij money ? It was hard to ligure it out, surely several thousand 
•i- books francs ; but in such xin important matter you must not 
id Autun grudge the cost. 

■oads wii' She was a little afraid of going into the hotel alone, but 
she summoned up her coui-age and at the reception desk she 
must g( , said in a jxTl'cctly natural manner: “A room, and every- 
fugitive thing is to Ik' at tlie expense of the goveiTiment : I am 
KT. Oni travelling on ollicial business,” and she showed her letter, 
a. hoy (I The: rec-e-pt ion cli>rk: was the one who was at the Hotel Bi’istol 
lohlcehoi in Ihu-is at the time wlu'u slie lived there with Uncle Prosper, 
eh. Bt! When he saxv the letter he became very deferential. The 
proprietor rushed up ; it was Monsieur Bcrthier of the Hotel 
hmn ; sis dc la Poste. Ib' made a bow, the sort with which he wel- 
i hem he corned the richest Englishmen, and led her at once to the 
r pe()])k’ Nai)olcon room, 'rixe chambermaid immediately turned 
><»k. Slif back the bed ; it was the one- in which Napoleon once slept, 
^but of course it. liad fresh linen on it. And then, exhausted 
a.g in ht by her long journey, she lay down for half an hour and closed 
t hem tit her eyes ; and Hk- alarm clock ticked and the crickets chirped, 
imb aiit Then ]\I<‘ssi<urs L’Agreable et L’Utile came in to measm-e 
muteness her for ai-UHsur. IVIonsieur L’Agreable measured all round 
|)a.inti!)|» her. “Chest 34, ' In- sai<l, “Hips 32,” he said, and Monsieur 
he horse L’Utile diligently wrote it down. At the same time he 
his deiUl' chattered inl.erminably : “Mademoiselle shall have a first- 
• rate suit of a.rmo\u-. .Ml made to order. It’ll be hard to do 

p' ■ ' with all the iron w(‘ must, use hut we know what we owe to 

!it"* tii'r 

all' Sli- U’Agreahle occasionally .squeezed her and touched 

is divide mueli while he measured her, but she only 

had to look at him ; then he hummed innocently to himself 
and pretended that it. was someone else. And then they 
ght hammering the armour on her to mak<^ it fit well. 

Dauphinf H s'- uoisy husines.s, and it was fatiguing to stand up so 
ul to Imj? long ; moreover she was still tired from the many errands 
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that she had had to do for Madame. But finally cx’CTythingH^ 

was finished. X ,i 

She stood in front of the mirror. Now she needed only/ ^ 
the helmet and the flag. And here was the flag ; and it was 

Henriette who brought it. . , . . . „li 

This was really nice of Henriette. Henric-tte was v indictive, 
and Simone was always afraid that she liad not lurgotten the 
licking that Simone had given her when she nvsullnd her “ 
father. But now it was plain that she was a. good trhnd alter 
dl and that she came when you needed her. 'rhcrc she 
itood and smiled and waved the big banner and she look'cd 1^ 
‘xactly as she did in her coffin, very pretty and waxlike. | 

And then Simone tried on the helmed ; it was more hl«' a ‘‘|‘' 
three-cornered, cap such as the soldiers wi'ar. Ileniiettc ‘ _ 
gave her the banner and smiled at her in the mirror. 

And then Simone stood at the foot of the steps to the 
Headquarters. They were the steps of th(‘ Elysee and Pre- P™ 
sident Lebnim lived upstairs. In Ikiris she often passed 


here ; her Hotel Bristol was close by. w V 

Sentries stopped, her and asked lor her identiliea.ti()nr®'* 
papers. She showed her letter and tlie sentries presented 
arms and said : “Go right up, mademoisdle. Yon arc 
expected. This is a great day for I ranee. .'\nd tficj' 
looked at her reverently. 

Simone went up the steps. At first it. was cpiit.ir eas\' ; but» 
the steps were endless, and nove they wcri' no longia- the| “ 
step.s of the Elysee but those of the st-eeple of Noire l)a.iue, ™ 
I’hey wound and they womui and she askixl t-lu* people 
coming down : “How many more steps are there ?” and the S'® 
people replied, “ Three hundred and forty-two, madeinoiselle. ™ 
You really ought to know that.” And she wenl. on elitnbing 
and when she had climbed another fifty st.i'ps she asked: 
“How many more steps are there?” And again liicy'"“ 
answered reproachfully: “Three hundred and forly-two.’^^y 
And again and again, no matter how high she eliinb<-d, there ™ 
were still always three hundred and forty-two .steps. iP’ 

She stopped, she had to catch her breath, Iut back Inu’t, | ^ 
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sverythin. a pain iu her side. She was very much afraid that 

^shc would not ranch tlie top. 

eded oil, but the a.rnioiir was too heavy and the 

i.nd it w/flag' pressed her shoulder ; it would have been much wiser to 
have ordered a cheaper, smaller flag ; and she simply could 
andictivf, not -carry the basket with the letter any longer. When she 
gotten thi looked through the little windows she saw below the nut- 
rultc-d lie hrown roofs of Saint-Martin, and squatting on them the 
•iciwl afte gargoyles and monsters of Notre Dame, and they always 
There shi remained at tlu' sa.me height no matter how high she climbed ; 
;he lookd just would not sink lower. She would never arrive in 
xlike. time. And when the Dauphin asked her : “ Why are you so 
lore like would not be able to answer. Yet she had 

Ilenrk'tti «farted at once when she received the letter, 
r. But there stood the Dauphin. She recognized him by his 

■ps to thi uailbrm ; it was the one that the deputy 

. juid Pre ]>refeet wore on festive occasions. 

i-n passei “Now just sit down for a while and get your breath, my 
ulear little girl,” said the Dauphin. He had a high, hollow 
utilieatioiwoice, he looked a little absent-minded, but he had a friendly 
presentei inspire fear. “Nice of you,” he con- 

You an fi^ued, “to come at once when we sent for you. Did you get 
And the; ail right ? I was afraid it might get lost ; the 

conditions in the country are so bad now, in the Postal 
(‘asy ; but Administration too. We need you very badly, mademoiselle.” 
onger till She talked with him as with an equal. “You knew my 
tn- Dame, gracious Daiqihin, didn’t you ? ” she asked trustingly, 

he pi-oplf : “Of course,” rttplicd the Dauphin. “I used him a 
” and tk deal, lie rendered me important services. But then, 
lemoiselk when I sent him to the Congo, he didn’t come back. It was 
i elimhitii mysterious. My iiolice have been unable to find out 
lie askedf ^^yUiing. 1 h‘ur t.hey arc cornipt too. Between you and 
giiin. ^ believe the Two lIuncLred Pamilics, the gentlemen of 

nty-two,’y'-y Banque do Prance, and my big industrialists and the 
bed, thet^''®^dity had him poisoned because the results of his investi- 
' gations displc*ased them. I am always having trouble with 
jack hurt* Hundred Pamilies, especially with Family Number 

I' 
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97, All they can thihk of is poison and. concentration I 
camps ; all they can think of its fire and sword against the! 
poor people. It is not my fault, I should so much like to^ 
earn the surname, ‘the Well-beloved.’ If it goes on like'^ 
this, however, I shall always have to remain simply Charles ; 

the Seventh.” i 

Simone looked at him kindly, almost sympathetically. | 
Monsieur Xavier had told her the truth : the Dauphin was i 
decent at heart, only he was undecided and weak, and could i 
not carry out his good intentions. ' 

She was just about to say something comforting and ^ 
encouraging to him when the telephone rang. Annoyance on 
his tired, sad face with the surprised ej’-ebrows, the Dauphin 
lifted the receiver and began a conversation. It was endless, 
and he spoke in a strange language. At first Simone believed 
it to be in Latin, but then it seemed to be either English or 
German. She was very anxious to know with whom he was3 
speaking. It was probably one of the gentlemen of the big 
monopolies. They had many ears ; they loiew everything.iJ 
Very likely they had got wind of this audience and would 
have liked to sabotage it. Now she was almost sure that 
she heard the creaking voice of the Chatelain in the telephone, 
the wicked General La Tremoille who would have liked to 
overthrow her so that his wines would reach Bayonne safely. 
She listened hard. But then the Dauphin interrupted his 
conversation, looked at her angrily and said : “ Don’t be 
impertinent,” and she was ashamed of herself and blushed. 

Finally he hung up the receiver, sighing, and turned to her 
again. And now it was up to her. Now Simone must fidfil 
her commission and get his consent to a fight to the finish 
against the Two Hundred Families ; and in this fight there; 
would be only victory or death. 

She stood there and considered the best way of persuading, 
the weak, evasive Dauphin to make a clear-cut decision. Bub 
while she stood there and thought, she saw to her dismay 
that he had obviously forgotten her presence. He had; 
seated himself and begun to cat his crSpes suzettes. She; 
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ientratioiicame closer to him to remind him that she was there. Thei^ 
rainst thf^ll at once she recognized his right ear, pointed at the top 
ch like to^id strangely thickened, and a gi-eat terror seized her. 
s on likf But she must not lose heart so quickly. She thought of 
ly Charles jier great mission and made a start. “Gracious Dauphin,” 
she dedal cd K.solutely, things can t go on a.s they have in 
thetically.the past. You must tackle your Two Hundred Families 
iphin wasquite differently. The way you do things you’ll never get 
and coulianywhere with them. They are clever devils, real crooks. 

There’s no question that they would prefer a Hitler, who 
rting anipromises them li. 60-hour week, to a king of Prance who 
oyance oipromises his people a chicken in every pot and a 40-hour 
: Daupliii-vveek. There’s no sense in making nice Latin speeches 
LS endlcssabout liberty to those folk. You’ll have to give them a 
e bclievetgood trouncing. You’ll simply have to forbid the export of 
English oicapital, and the Comitd dcs Forges must not sell its steel to 
>ni he wathe Boches any longer. That’s the very least I demand of 
of the biiyou. Yes, indeed, that’s the way it is; don’t look so sur- 
i-'crythingtoised. I have come for the consolation of the poor people, 
nd wouFYou mustn’t plunder only the poor people all the time, 
sure thasgracious Dauphin. You must also exploit the rich for a 
;elephonc change. You’ll have to smoke them out. Everybody at 
L* liked t(the garage says that, especially the driver Mam-ice, and he 
me safely knows the exact figures. If you don’t do that you’ll be 
uptc^d hibetrayed in the end, just as we were.” 

Don’t b( The Dauphin was displeased. “This isn’t my affair,” he 
dushed. said. “I’m not interested in matters of economy ; that’s 
u.'d to k'l what the experts are for. I am the king and I have to act 
imst fulithe part. Shoemaker, stick to your last. I speak many 
the linisi languages. Didn’t you hear me telephone in Latin a little 
ight then while ago ? But if I tried to teach my gentlemen of the 
Banque de Fra, nee tlK;ir business, that would be impertinent. 
iei-suadin't,No, no, yon take your request to the driver Maurice, of whom 
sion. lluUou seem to think so much. Here you’re barking up the 
n- dismaj^rong tree,” he concluded sulkily. 

lie lia#; Simone rcproaclnxl herself. She had not intended to- 
-tes. SWoffend the Dauphin. He meant well, only he was so cautious 
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because he %Yas dependent upon Madame. He to 

'look at as lie sat there with his thick reddish-blond hair, hisijgg^. 
fine blue-grey eyes and the bushy brows. And he had 
been especially kind to her, the Dauphin. How mucijf, .. . 
attention he showed her dining their stay together in Paris ! 

Now he seemed to regret that he had answered her so 
in^gnantiy. “You know, little one,” he resumed, speaking 
familiarly ‘with her as with an adult, “that business of the 
Two Hundred Families is not as simple as your Maurice 
thinks. They are full of fight, especially Family Number 97, 
and if I am too strict with them they’ll make use of theit 
international connections and the first thing you Imow, I’ll 
lose my royal salary.” 

But by now Simone had overcome her attack oi iiiv 

warranted sympathy. She seized her banner more firmly ■ 
it was now the red flag of Jaurds — she planted hepelf| 
resolutely in front of the Dauphin, and with a very definite 
tone in her fine, deep voice she advised him : “ Give it to them 
straight, gracious Dauphin. If you just give your wretche^glijj^j 
Two Hundred Families what’s coming to them, you’ll see|j]^j. 
how fast they’ll come to heel. After all, these gentlemen are 
not only business men, but also Frenchmen.” 

This argument, however, was of no avail with the Dauphin 
“Frenchmen,” he repeated with weary irony, “Frenchmen. 
France. What is France ? There are as many Frances as 
there are classes. My peasants and my workers and my Two 
Hundred Families, they all speak to me of France all the 
time, and each one means something different. This muchj 
I know ; my Two Hundred, when they say France, mean 
higher profit and lower taxes.” 

Simone stood in front of the Dauphin, filled with fervour 
and ardour. To overcome this slackness, this despondency, 
that was her duty. She must transform this old Swank-pot 
into King Charles the Seventh of France. That is why th 
Mandator had sent her the letter. “No,” she cried. “You 
must not say such things. You must not even think such 
things. France is not an empty word, you know that very 
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was good I ^ n , 

Olid hair ^ poiiited at her flag and enunciated in a clear 

s had iatherlandj France j grew .out of centuries of 

"nijw* siilxering and common longing. To be sure there is 

cr in Paris war, and sharp social contrasts, but that does not 
rercd her < concept of the fatherland.” 

nd, spcakii ^ visible impression on the Dauphin, 

sincss ()f walked up and down with brisk, manly steps, so that 
nur ' Maurj ® crimson robe over the black and silver miiform streamed 
■ NinubcrSt^^^*^^^ eloquent, Joan,” he said and 

iis(‘ ot' •Wi’ovi.ngly. 

«i l iK.u' T Simone blushed ; he seemed to believe the sentences were 
her own. bhe must not permit that ; she must not strut in 
, , ,, borrowed finery. “But that’s not mine,” she said earnestly. 

‘*-‘ \, \'”“That,s by .Taurus.,’ 

I sited hew comes f rom yom- beautiful voice,” answered 

verv ilefiriP'^ Dauphin and patted her in a friendly manner. And • 
ve il. to thei frf>nt,” he announced magnificently and 

our once more. 

Simone was embarrassed when the Dauphin, patted her. 
enrii'meiut ^ her embarrassment changed to satisfaction. So it made 
'no difference that she was skinny as a whippet. She had 
fhe “*■ difficult man. to make uj) his mind. 

"It' - " 4 ■ Then she was at the front. 

I UK miei generals tlmt she had read about in buoks were 

v raiiccs E ' 

- . ^ „ chei-e, the constables, the marshals, the admirals. Negotiating 

j"UU‘e”dl them was easier than she had expected- She talked 
I’iiis^ imif ' her lights, and no one minded that she 

, ' didn’t know the ndes of etiquette that were customary 

•ranee, mca,, n ^ i . -.i ^ 

among these gentlemen of great names and titles. 

. It was much more difficult to prevail upon them actually 

i\ wa.g(‘ war. Sianme knew exactly what was to he done 

I I Swm k st ated it clearly, and the generals said yes. And 

1 nothing happened. Everything was done differently ; 

they didn’t understand her; she talked herself 
*■”',^.‘1 poarsc, and they simply would not understand her. She 


Then she was at the fr*oirt. 

illl the generals tha.t sh.e had i*ead about in b'ooks were 


ow that vtr 


|!enscd that they all oppo.sed her. Probably many of ..the 
gen,eraJs had been bought by the Two Hundred Families 
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and would rather have the Na'/is vfin. Slie kiunv it, bi 
how could she prove it ? 

Moreover she saw- with her own eyes how some of thei 
gentlemen were constantly trafficking with the lawyers, f} 
attorneys came in, clad in their black robc's am! (^aps ai; 
white neck-frills ; and there was Mailaa.' I/(n'an!.our too. wh 
with his trickery, was the cause ol her laiher s don nlall. I 
behaved with great importance now, also. I'at, ()ily, vvi 
dressed, he went Irom one general to anotlui. fix liout 
his fat stomach hung the copper plate with the inscriptioi 
“Charles-Marie Levautonr, x\ttorney and Notary,” so th 
everybody should know who lu; was, and in llu* st'coud pla( 
because it saved him the cost ol a. suit ol anumir. Simo 
asked him sternly: “What do yon want here, monsieur' 
He replied, however: “But, mademoiselle, t.he Duke de 
Tremoille, the Field-Marshal, has personally deigned to se: 
for me,” and he showed her his large universal })a.ssport. 

The Duke de la Tremoille smilc'd with malieion.s frient 
ness. Of course, she knew all the lime th:d h<- was rcui 
the Marquis. She whispered it to the Dauphin and told h 
that this fascist was doing bnsiutsss with the gmvth'mcn 
the steel monopoly across the llliine, and Unit Inr let t 
English sign over the best vineyards to him as a bribe. Bi 
“What do you expect me to do, madirmoiselle ? ” risked i 
Dauphin. “If I were to eliminati; everyone wlio is erool 
...” and he shrugged his shoulders t'kxjueutly. 

Simone looked for the feces of her new frifuids. She kn 
them well ; she knew from her hooks n ho wen* h<‘r ti 
friends. But one was missing, the one wiioin she was m 
eager to see ; Gilles do Rais, the great, infamous, panifje: 
sensualist, with his choir boys and actors and many won 
and books. He simply wasn’t therit and Kiiuom^ hesita 
to ask the othe;rs about him. 

She asked Heimetto. She had always asked Uenrii 
about great secrets : how it 'ivas sibout. men, and how you 
children, and Henriette adways whispered and always kf 
the answers. She knew this tinu* too. “He is here 
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lcvv it, bi jieadquarters,’" she whispered. “He is very cixrious about 
\rou ; he’ll be here presently.” 

ae of tliej/ Then he came in ; you could recognize him by his blue 
,vyers. T1 ,uoustache. He strolled over from the garage with a rolling 
d caps aii stride. He probably came from the shower-bath ; he took 
ir too, will ygjy good care of himself and certainly took seven or eight 
iwnfall. B showers a day, and he smelt like Monsieur Armand’s barber 
oily, wij shop. But really he smelt more like leather. That was 
In front j because he was wearing a leather jacket, 
inseriptioii The sight of this jaciket was a blow to Simone. Of course 
y,” so til she guessed that it was the driver, Maurice and that in a 
;cond pla^ jnoment he would make one of his horrid remarks, 
iir. Simo| He stopped in front of her. He rested his hand brazenly 
monsieurf on his hip, looked her nj) and down, and said : “Well, young 
Duke dc|, lady, how’s everything? How about a little moonlight 
nod to SCI stroll ? But, of course, mademoiselle won’t go out with the 
issport. ' likes of me. She bcdongs to the other crowd, to the Villa 
ous frienlMonrepos.” 

e was rcaiP'' Now she ought ti> tell him plainly that she had come for 
md told lii( the consolation of the poor people. But she couldn’t do it. 
[entk'mcui She wasn’t bit afraid of thc^ great generals. But in front 
t he lot ti of this man sin* <;ouldn’t open her mouth. She stood there 
nibe. Eiii in great distress and everybody waited to hear her answer, 

” asked tt juid Gilles de Rais stood impudently in front of her with his 
o is erookf hojivy faeo, his hand on. his hip, and the generals smiled at 
her emharrassmcmt. If she didn’t say something quic'kly 
. She k® fihe could sa.y good-bye to her authority for ever. 

C‘r<“ her tit At this moment Etienne took a hand. Without ado, with 
he was iiid more <'ouragc than she had expected of him, he stepped up 
IS, pam{x;i| to Gilles dt; Rais and said to him : “What do you want of 
rsany wonijtliis lad5b monsieur? Have you ever been introduced to 
ute hesitatl'her ?” lie looked tcirribly young beside the huge Gilles de 
•pais ; after all he was only a little boy of sixteen, very thin, 
;!<! H<amc||ilthough very tsUl, and Gilkw de Rais would probably not 
how you* put up with his conduct. 

always knf But no, Gilles de Rais %yasn’t thinking of startihg a row. 
I' is here | He laughed, put his arm around Etienne’s shoulder, and said 
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.eniaUv • “But, my deal triend, doesn’t she belo.^ to the 
!X Monrepos ? You belong to a,e place at whteh you 
c:lpp*n \iid where does she sleep . i . • xi. 

And then they all went ™“i'f,rtheTom. 

her green slacks, in spite 

rf Modaie who thought that that was !“P”Por “ ™ ; 

■Rnt if she had had a skirt during the night, in the tciu 
aU these men, that would have been highly embarrassing. 

StoSe w^ very tired. There had been so much work 
to-day, the errands for Madame, ‘he “iiscussions with the 
■nninhiii the work in the garden, and the Council of Wai. 
ae was afraid she might snore ^d that ^ 

faronrable eonnnent. She notieed that ‘ho 
snore. That was natural ; as gentlemen they had learncrt 
not to snore. However, they constantly tossed from one 
side to the other because it was 

full armom*, and their armour jangled, and through . 
jangling her snoring probably could not be heard anyhow 
She felt that she would have to go outside. That ^ 


■VtofFi 

.1*0 

jfiance di- 
hundi 


was 


She felt mat sne womu w<ivc s'- — -- 

embarrassing; the generals would 
just as the men did when you went to the ladies lo^ m the 
Cafes Napoleon. She wished she could at least take Hennette 
with her ; it was always better when two went out together 
but unfortunately Henriette was not there. So she sneaked 
out alone, softly and inconspicuously through the ^^nks o. 
the sleepers ; but she could not keep her armour from f’- 

At once they all woke up, and Gilles de Rais twisted his blue 
moustache and smiled. But luckily Etienne was there again. 
And he said to her : “Don’t be scared, Simone. If he ma. i 

any remark. I’ll beat him to a pulp. , , i 

Simone stretched. The crickets chirped and the alarm 
clock ticked. Simone rolled over on the other side. 

At last it was daylight and there was a battle and 
was in the midst of it with her banner. The tanks approached, 
lurching clumsily, all enemy tanks ; there mmt bt niauy 
thousands of them, and they were all built of French steel 
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rhe sky was black with enemy aeroplanes and they were all 
Kuilt of French aluminium. But Simone waved her flag and 
fio matter how many enemy tanks came, the poor people of 
France did not yield, and if hundreds were crushed down, 
swo hundred more arose, and Simone continued to wave her 
aag. 

And then there was a council of war, a very great council 
jf war. Uncle Prosper’s private office was not large enough 
for it ; the room grew and grew — it was the Deputy Pre- 
fecture, then Saint-Lazare church, then Notre Dame. The 
Dauphin presided, again in his black and silver uniform. 

Tall and lean, he sat there, slightly bent, looked at the 
issemblage with his pale, helpless eyes, and fingered his 
rosette. All the generals whom Simone knew were there, 
sven Marshal Petain, and, of coiu-se, not only the generals 
but also Monsieur Berthier of the Hotel de la Poste, and 
Messieurs Amiot and Laroche and Raimu and Peyxoux ; and 
Monsieur Grasset of the Cafe Napoleon went from one io the 
bther, bowed, and asked after their health. Again there were 
countless lawyers in their black robes and caps and naturally, 

Maitre Levautour was also present. They were constantly 
running in and out and showing sci’ipts to each other, and 
talking importantly to the generals, and bringing their 
documents and cheques, and whispering. 

The Dauphin opened the session with a speech in Latin. 

He reported that Mademoiselle Planchard, at her father’s 
behest, wished the war to be waged energetically to an end 
without delay. He said many learned things and opened 
the subject for debate. At once the Duke de la Treraoille 
rose, and this time the Marquis w'as particularly unpleasant. 

“ No one can admire your genius more than I, mademoiselle,” 
he said in his creaking voice and struck his riding crop against 
his boots. “But the ai't of war is subject to laws that caimot 
be learned overnight, while oiU‘ ancestors have laboriously 
studied them for centuries. It would be simple enough just 
to attack all the time. But even my great ancestor, before 
he defeated the enemy on, the Catalonian fields, first wore | 




SIMONE 


him -down with a carefuUy and subtly planned policy of 
rZ-intervention. ‘Make haste slowly’ is the motto ol^ all 


4c 


non-intervention. ‘Make nasce sxow..y _ 

military experts. Isn’t that your opinion I leld-Maishdl . f ^ 

^ ^ n -ihEr^ nlfl o’Miera rose, . 


he turned to Marshal Petain- And the old general rose, ana 
with his' cracked, venerable voice he announced. ^ 
comrade. We are done for, we must surrender. Ihaks 
what I said in the Hundred Years’ Wkir, that’s what ^ ^ said 
at Berdun, and that’s what I^say now. Ill pledge my 

military word of honour on that. , , 

And immediately Maitre Levautour rose and declared wrth 
■feigned regret : “Mademoiselle has inherited her impetuosity 
from her father. And she is wearing her dark green slacks 
avain too, in spite of the fact that Madame has express j 
declared that slaclcs are improper in ivar. Simone simply 
has no respect for high traditions. It is her nature- to be 
impertinent. Her late father too is dead and gone as a 
result of his impertinence. 

And they all crowded around the Dauphin and rjAup , 

whispered eagerly in his ear and the people from ba ml- Martin^ , 
Messieurs Amiot and Laroche and Messieur.s L’lltile aiu 
L’Agreable and all the others look with disa,p])ro\-al ati 
Simone ; but Uncle 1‘rosper said distantly : “ I a.m a business 
raan and as such rescirv e luy vote. 

Simone felt isolated. She expericneed again how eiior-i 
mously difficult it was to fulhl her mission and to prot;tri!t. llu 
poor people against the powerful union of the Two^ nundredj 
Families and the two million small investors. Consbmtly 
they crawled aroiuid the Dauphin and wliisperc-d m lus ear, 
from the right side and from the left and 1‘rom above and 
below. And his face grew continually more tired a,ud lus 
eyes paler and paler and his eyebrows higher oiul higlier. and 
tjtien he turned to her and said : “I hear we hiU'i' no more 
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money to continue the wax. If we continue to light I would i 


have to order new taxe.s, and of course the poor pi'oplc 
would have to pay them. The Two Hundred families tell 
me that they are bled white and cannot, po.ssihly pay more.” 
And : “Entirely impossible, out of the ciue.stiom” protest^ 
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I policy li the Duke de la Tremoille and the notary Levautom’ and all 
otto of a^ithe Two Hundred Families;, but loudest of all Family Number 
Marshal ?j/97. And the two million small investors screamed bloody 


murder and threw four million defending hands up into the 
air. And Marshal Petain stood there, old as the hills and 
awe-inspiring and : “Always surrender,” he said. 

“There you see,” said the grieved Dauphin to Simone, 
playing with the rosette of the Legion of Honour. “France 
doesn’t want to fight. France wants to end the war.” 

But here Gilles de Rais stepped in. He put his hand on his 
hip and declared : “France, gracious Dauphin? What you 
see here is not France. The France of these gentlemen is 
not ours,” and his voice sounded especially clear and squeaky. 
And Pdre Bastide stepped forward ; small and sprightly he 
walked up and down, his valiant head with his ruddy face 
and the shimmering white hair held high, and quoted lines, 
from Victor Hugo and the sentences of Jean Jaurds. Yet 
they all only smiled Avith pity and shook their heads and said : 
iint.-Marti'“Poor follow, he is getting senile,” 
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Simone was enraged. She knew that Pere Bastide w'as- 
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right in spite of the fact that he was old and maybe a little 
foolish and slic knit her brow and frowned at the Dauphii 
and said: “You should be ashamed of yourself, graciou 
Dauphin. You certainly know that France is difteren. 
from wha.t these people are talking about,” and she made a 
scornful ge-sture at the Two Hundred Families and the small 
investors. “Tim Tm'o Hundred Families, are the ones who 
have bled the country. They catch the farmers and if they 
cannot pav the mortgage, they hang them on the elm tree 
until the wolve.s come. And you should certainly not listen 
at all to this poisonous notary Levautour.” But now 
Maitrc Levautour got very excited and pushed forward and 
:u\miy other lawyers with him* All at once the whole 
cathedral of Notre Dame was full of them ; their black robes 
fluttered, one saw nothing but their black robes and white 
frills, and Simone became fearMIy aware that many of 


wLstl: them had heads like birds and if one looked closely they 
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were tlie gargoyles ou the roof of Notre Banie, all dressed up | 

du robes and caps. j 

Maitre Levautour pulled out a large paper from under Ms 
■copper shield and aimotmced in a croaking, birdlike voice ; 
“This is a peace offer from the enemy. It has just arrived. 
It is very favourable. It would be a crime to refuse tMs 
offer and to continue the war. Fra.nce wants peace,” he 
■■creamed with his croaking bird’s voice, and all the monsters 
‘rom Notre Dame fluttered with their black robes and 
croaked in unison : “Fi'aucc wants peace.” And the Dauphin 
looked verv tired and very yielding and he shrugged his 
shoulders .regretfully and Simone felt that in a moment he 
would sav : “All right, letk make peace.” 

But now Simone gripped her flag and planted her feet 
■firmly and shouted: “France wants peace?” and she felt 
that the whole cathedral resounded with the furious con- 
tempt in her voice. And she faced the hrwyers and the Two 
Hundred Families and the two million small investors and ■ 
she bm-st out: “France? What do you know about 
■France ? ” And all at once she could express what she had 
-er been able to put into words before. All at once she 
V exactly what France was and she could say it. The 
'ers looked at her fearfully with their birds’ faces and 
jked at her with their sharp, gigantic beaks, and the Two 
^lundred Families rattled their swords against their golden 
armour, and the small investors rai,sed a shrill, wailing howl 
that penetrated to the very marrow’', and behind them 
appeared Uncle Prosper with a irightened, iinploiing face, 
■and further back the fat inasklike face of Madame stared 
horribly. Yet Simone did not fear anyone or anything ; she 
■did not even fear to hurt Uncle Prosper. She had been given 
the mission to give strcngtli to the Dauphin so that he 
would not weaken and make a tragic peace, and she knewr 
now what she must say, she knew now what France was. 

She sbu'ted to speak. She w’as not prepared, she did not 
know what she would say ne.xt ; at times she did not even 
know in what language she was spea.king. But she knew 
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^i-essedui) easily, that it was now given to^ 


\Jier to speak with the gift of tongues. 

*i_x3 She spoke ot the J?wo Hundred. Families. Here was this- 
"voicO'' vineyaidy l^icincCj and then there ivas the vermin y and 


X 


k.?Ci) V 

Do not spare the axe, do. 


Xlt, , 1 - 1 • •» . » V-a.JLAXJ.Xi y «>AAUL, 

I gib -O^x* rivcfl moved into this lovely vineyard., and they had ravaged 

1’efT.xse tlii i*’ attracted all the rest of the ‘vermin in the 

h' Do not tolerate it, Simone shouted. ^'’Smokc' 

e nv mstcis way, then tear out the 

x-ol>es and «ifected vines, root and branch, and burn them, and save 
Danphiii beautiful vineyard, France, 

cycyeni hi! spare the fire.” 

^!,^mt-‘nt h Simone spoke with dark and ardent fervour, and all fell 
silent ; and Mademoiselle Rou.sscil, her teacher, %vas there ; 
her fret violently, but then she became 

she felt enthusiasm. And the foes became 
ii-iohs con smaller; Madame’s bulky face disappeared, and 

-fclxe Twi million investors dropped their hands, and the 

^estox-s ami armour of the Two Hundred Families faded, and the 

**“'*'■ robe-wings and silently sneaked 

I back to the roof of the cathedral. Simone saw more and 
•fc oxxc-e sh exalted laces about her. All her friends were suddenly 
.cy i+- 'I'll, present; Etienne looked up to her admiringly, and P^re 

^ -j-x ^ , .1 5 __ X -1 * X X X «•» 1 , . _ _ 
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.at fsixe had 


Faces ami 


Bastide’s ruddy, wrinkled lace shone with Joy, and Gilles de 
.rl tlx*' Tw, twirled his moustache and said in his high, squeaky 

leii* c’^oldci Now their 

liowi Soose is cooked. Now yon can tell that she is Pierre Plan- 
daughter.” 

oriix**- fu‘( ^^atipluu had hi.s crimson coat on again, and his 

xixxc Kfern' grey-blue and they 

^tPxiixff shi ^'^oamed under hi.s bushy, reddish-blond brows, and with 
beexi <dvv! voie(‘ Ik; proclaimed : “ Yoti have conviixccd me, my 

h, ^duoiu^ Of eour.se I’ll give yon the money and the 

t slxe don’t care what jMadaiuc .says.” 

ee xviis^ ■ ‘‘dvimec la^gan, and Simone was in the very 

!lic <.lid luit tank. But before htr lloaltal a great, bright figure ; it 
a xxot evwi. ahead imp<*tuou.sly, its dres.s billowing with the speed of 
. fligirt. And Simone .saw that it was her goddess, her Winged 
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Goddess of Victory. But this time she "“"W | 
eseaue ; now she had the opportunity to see hei hc,id .uid. toj 
Cbiecipc , lu ojmrtnp ti'pmblcd With Hupatience. 

find out who she was. bimone ticinDica i i cdumsv ’ 

She forced her tank to its highest speed, but the , 

vehicle rocked and lurched and could not ^^t^h up wi ^ i ^he | 
flying figiu-e. Sometimes Simone almost reached Iw i , tnii , 
Se -oddess had only slowed her flight for a while to accelerate 
it more than ever. It was plain-the winged creature was 
teasing Simone. But now at last she turned her lu^d m 
flight, she smiled a,t Simone, almost sportively, and-hitrionc 
known it all the time-it was the pale, delicate bead ot 

^ A great bliss filled Simone, a happiness that almost broke 
her heart. She felt light as a bird ; she fclt-victory ; she 
felt— France ; she felt— Liberty, Equality, Fratamity. 

And then she was sitting in a cinema, watching the uo\vs- 
reel. She watched a serpentine arrow on the screen tiiat 
marked her advance from one town to another ; she wat.oIic( 
children exultant with joy because they were to have a sclrool 
loliday on account of her victory ; she watched all the world 
mtting little flags on maps to mark the places she had ta.ken, 
md they had to move the flags so quickly that they 
not keep up with her. But Simone sat in the very Iasi, row 
of the cinema and saw all that, and hid, hot wif.li jo^ - 

And then the alarm clock ticked more and more l<»\idq 
and finally grew into a tremendous tolling of bells, 'rival 
was because the Dauphin was being crowncul in the Cat.hodra 
at Rheims. The cathedral was badly riddled by shell-lire 
and the sun shone through the roof, and evi'ryoue p(‘rspire( 


‘ren<!.c. 


:rii 


in his Sunday clothes. But that made no diffc 

bells rang, the aeroplanes flew through tlie blue, t.Iu- 
chirped, the band played the Marscilliusc*, and all joineil r 
singing. 

But Simone stood there in her armour and her lUirk |gree 
slacks, and waved her banner. Now it was clear tlml'. it. w<i 
a good idea to pay the twenty-five Uvres a, ad not grudge tJi 
money. 
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hei She looked around for her acquaintances. Sure enough. 

• kthere came Gilles de Itais, and he planted his fist on his hip 
i^ce.^^nd said: “You belong to us, mademoiselle. I have mis- 
(isj^udged you. Pardon me.” 

th She was very curious as to whether Uncle Prosper %vas 
buthere. Madame will certainly have forbidden him to attend, 
■iifc But there he was. He had a proud, sly, embarrassed look on 
mis his face, and he came closer, and stealthily planted a cheerful 
. ill slap on her dark green slacks. She was a little confused, but 
out very glad that he came. 

1 01 He beamed at her with his radiant, grey eyes amid the 
many little wrinkles, and with a sweet shock she saw that it 
ob was not Uncle Prosper at all, but her father. Pierre Plan- 
shf chard. And her father said: “You did very well, baby. 

I am satisfied with you. You are really my daughter.” 
ws-And she was unbelievably happy, happier than a human 
kaldared to be. 
hd 
wok, 
sir 
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Tilt Simone sat on a stool in the kitchen, a little bent over, her 
kel'thin, strong arms in her lap. As usual she had taken her 
lit midday meal in the kitchen with Madame; then Madame 
had retired while Simone washed the dishes. Now she was 
’(iciunished and, for the first time ip many days, had nothing 
do. She did not need to go to, town as on other after- 
th noons ; there was nothing to order, nothing to fetch. The 
coming hours belonged to her. 
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It was an nnaccustomed sansation. With an emptjt ^ ‘ta 
wds at ^ stared itlie swt 

slightly astonsshed tok on hei ace _ 
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in the dare of the noonday sun. +i,- 

Thef sharplv and suddenly came a realization of this 
Stonge condition. There she sat idly; about her was the 
quiet°weU-ordered house, before her lay the beautiful, peace- 
fui giden, every sirmb cared for, ev«y rose protected, w-hrle 
all France round about was shattered and touised. 

So shrsat for quite a while. She could not grasp this 

novel situation of being unhurried, of bavmg no task that 
.. . . T . _ 1 ...wknesu. Ti^infi.llv she lo&e and 
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Sfto tffidshed rf brief spac’e. Finally she rose and ^one to^b 
. . w 1 i „„ +rv nai. T-ftrim. leiisliepie 


ia she pie 
She went • 


llOiU. 

stretched, and went up to her room. p, eng gnf 

Up here it was stifling in the early a-ftemoon. She sat 
dowS on%he edge of her bed. In front of ter on the chest, ^ol the 
lav her hooks, the three which Pere Bastide had given her jjitiyes wh 
ontop. Should she read? She stretched out her hand but je no loni 
then hesitantly withdrew it. it change 

She was almost dissatisfied that there were no erranj to. longer t 
be done in town to-day. To sit here and wait was unbear-foged as 
able while the country was teeming with wild, great |,ping, nul 
happenings. In the city one was so much closer to every, 
thing. The things one saw and heard there were painful, 
but it was worse not to see and hear anything. 

Madame apparently considered it self-evident that she 
would stay at home to-day. But suppose she went over to 
the town after aU ? Suppose she tried to make a few pur- 
chases on her own ? They were almost out of pepper, and. 
a few tins of condensed milk would he useful too. Perhaps 
she might find something at the Cafe Napoleon or at Beau- 
mont’s. So she decided to go to the town. 

Having decided to act on her own initiative, she became, 
bolder. Madame regarded the wearing of slacks in thes^^_ 
times as improper. But who would pay any attention to 
that now, in the midst of this general dissolution . knupo 

besides, slacks were much more convenient ; you could get ^ 
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^'"‘P^lthrough the crowds more easily, you felt safer. Simone 

the slacks from the cupboard. 

"U prettw These dark green slacks were a gift from Uncle Prosper ; 
,• „ brought them for her on a trip to Cannes. The 

"’ Slacks had been too large for her ; she had had to grow into 
’^"thcm. From the beginning Madame looked at them with 
h'.Vi but since they were a gift from her son, she was 

' "''‘"reluctant to interfere. Simone had worn them only a few 
times, for when the war broke out Madame had a welcome 
1*- 'k P*‘‘>l''i^iting the wearing of the slacks. 

'I® To-day, howcvej-, without regard to Madame’s wishes, 
‘^>Simone took out tlie dark green slacks and put them on. 
Then she picked up her large wicker basket and went to town. 

■ ^ no s tlirough the narrow, winding, hilly lanes. Every 

. t of old mellow houses was familiar to her ; even the 

li'ftigitives who wandered through the streets in busy idleness 
I- naun j^o longer a novelty ; and yet the town seemed some- 
tiow changed to-day. Most of the former inhabitants were 
errands longer there-. They had left the place to which they 
ns unbes](,elonged as did tlie stones and the gay facades and the 
I .^'^^Sloping, nut-brown roofs. Simone had been accustomed to 
o ‘ '‘■''.'an exchange t)l greetings with them, to a few ca.sual words, 
ri^ p;i-iiUttrhoj,o words generally had meant little or nothing, but to-day 
Simone felt the pain of not being able to give and to receive 
' •"'ithese nu?:,uxingless phrases. 

•nt, ()vt-rl Suddenly tliere wns a rumour which drove those that had 
.-i lew piitemaincd in the town out of their houses ; for it now appeared 
e()p(a-, aathat there wen- still some of them. 

Ferhaii_ The news which drove them out into the streets was the 
•r at ik-ii^Wings of the horrible incident at the bridge across the 
Ccrcin River. 

The road across this bridge was the only one which led to 
aghways 7 and 77, For hours the crowds had .stood before 
.e bridge arul on it, closely jammed, hopcIcs.sly entangled, 
'hey were jilways lull of fear that German flyers might dive 
iwn upon them here, but those who had declared that there 
®s no danger here had, so far, always been right. The 
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district was strategically unimportant, military action 
not to be expected, and the cities had not yet been bombed%^t they 
Notwithstanding that, German aeroplanes had now beei||jiiit-Mar1 
over and had shot at the fugitives on the bridge. The result - 
had been fearful. No one knew how many were dead ; it 
was only known that there were many. And the wounded 
were in a bitter plight. The ambulances proceeded very! 
slowly on the crowded roads, the hospitals were hopelessly 
overfilled, the woimded had to be transported as far as the 
region of Nevers. 

The inhabitants of the town who had decided to remain 
were thrown into a new panic by the news that the war had 
come so close to them. There was general talk of blowing uj 
the bridge across the Cerein River. If that were done the 
city would be definitely cut off from the southbound roads 
and the people would be trapped. Many had weighed the 
arguments for and against flight a hundred times and had 
finally decided to remain. Now they weighed them again 
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Wouldn’t it be wiser after all to leave, like Messieurs Amio^^^leg an 
an,! T.flrnn}ic and manv Others ? The choice remained open/' A t. AYTl t 


and Laroche and many others ? The choice remained open 
for only another day, perhaps only for a matter of hours. 
They asked themselves, they asked the others, everyone 
asked everyone else, they even asked Simone. 

In her mind there was no doubt. If they fled they only| 
stopped up the highways and hindered the troops. They 
would have to stay. So far there was still hope that the 
Boches could be kept away from Saint-Martin, and, if not, 
the people of Saint-Martin could be more useful here than 
anywhere in the south. 

Simone perceived that the incident at the bridge affected 
the refugees in a different manner than it did the inhabitants. 
In past days the fugitives had had only one wish, to get on 
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the farther the better, in the direction of safety. Gradually, 


however, this wish was strangled in grim resignation. Thoi^!, 
incident at the bridge confirmed the embittered indifference 
of the refugees. It was senseless to crawl farther, it was 
immaterial where they awaited the Germans ; danger was 
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J^everywhere. The incident at the bridge only proved anew 
' Jiatthey were in greater danger on the road than here in 


action 
cn bombed^ 

Xjj'Jj.g^l^Samt-Martin. To be sure there was nothing to eat, to be 
re dead -^ necessities of life was lacking, but stiU they decided 

le wotmd' *® Indeed, having passed two or even three nights 

('edcd V * almost come to love the miserable little spot 

hopele 1 stood at their disposal. They were familiar with the 
i for -IS bedding in the corridor of the Hall of Justice or with 

‘■'’^Hhe little corner of the Place du General Gramont. They 
'did not want to go farther. 

iie^warT refugees, under the red 

blowiiir®'’^^^ orange awnings, in the sultry heat. They drank their 
■e done n* <Io 2 ;ed or talked wearily, always of the 

same things. 

Tfoherrt walked with her basket across the platform of the 

’s and k Napoleon. The tall girl with the wilful, tanned face 
tieimcr ■ unattractive in the dark green slacks, and the 

"iir« looked at her. She squeezed through between the, 

aine 1 ( !* listened to what was being said, 
r^^of -A-t one of the tables they were arguing as to when the 
_ Germans would come. No one knew anything about it but 
, ‘tryout wearily and tenaciously to his own opinion. 

. One of them declared they could not possibly arrive here 

important things to 

e^tl t occupy this strategically unimportant region. 

^ 'fj. “‘Another maintained that they were unbelievably fast and 
T’ y.^^tborough, and if they advanced along roads 7 and 77, they' 
uTo liai certainly also occupy this eastern portion. A third, 
„ ,an elderly man, said that it was entirely out of the question 
'l' Germans to come here at all ; not only the Maginot 

I ia ,)i anb ^jj^g but also our positions on the western Loire were com- 
f pletely impregnable and the Germans could certainly not 
L>-racluaUj>.^gg^ttcr their troops by sending some of them here. The 
^ ^bhers remained silent and contented themselves with 
making incredulous faces. But one of them said : “If only 
cr, It TOthey were here now, so that this miserable waiting and 
wondering would -stop.” 
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were t^onstantly circu g. 214 dead, oiie|atki? 

other. Numbers^were f f JLances. Another' 

man reported, and t asserted that there had been 

man, with a very vmle fa , ^ figures, 

1 «« and 98 ambulances, ihe nrst ciung & 

168 dean ana »o ^iul actually on 

the second, morose and angry, j 

the point of fighting about it. intensely 

Simone stood and listened quietly • , j , 

Across the pavement came a young fellow, tall 
wifhTlong broad-browed pointed face. Simones heart 
^nt Etiefne had come to town. He saw her at the same 
leapt , jj^tienne between the tables towards 

£rEed“4hTorana a Me awkwardly he took her Md, 
to both otL and urgently asked her to sit down w.th hrn, 

“ms*™s“m unusual, an unheard-of invitation ; but it ™ 
also unusual that she had gone away from home without 
Sn^Madame, and it was unheard of that she was loitering 
about on the pavement outside the Cafe Napoleon alone and 
in dark green slacks. The times were to blame foi it. She 
did not hesitate to accept Etienne’s invitation. ^ 

The interior of the Cafd Napoleon was dusky, almost 
dark ; it was empty and after the heat outside it was pleasantly 
cool. You could see the pavement with its red and oranp^ 
awning and beyond it the square, basking in the glare ot the 
sun, and you could hear the subdued noise of the 
?and the square. The two young people 
marble-topped table, each with a glass of cider, il^cy wuc 
good friends, they understood each other, a-nd dusk and 

.'coolness stood about them like a protecting wall. 

Even in peaceful times the face of the sixteen-year-old 
Etienne was thoughtful. To-day he looked troubled and he * 
found it hard to speak as precisely and sedately as usual, ^lu] 
He had come over from Chatillon alter much hesitation 1 mi; 
because he did not want to leave his parents alone. His 
parents had no idea what to do. At one moment they 
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thought they should leave at all costs ; the next moment 
ttkhey were just as sure that they should stay ; and when 
oil' father was in favour of remaining, mother argued for leaving, 
rthe They packed ; they foimd they had packed the wrong things ; 
they repacked ; they decided to remain ; they unpacked 
again. 

y 01 It was unbearable, he said, and moved his head closer to 
ihers. “I myself, just between you and me, I have hesitated 
a long time what to do,” he confessed. “ I have more reason 
^“te to run away than the others. They all say that the Boches 
Mare thorough, and carefully investigate whether civilians of 
military age are not actxially soldiers who have exchanged 
vati their uniforms for civilian clothes. They lock up countless 
lanj civilians who appear suspicious to them, and when they 
t hii once have you, they will scarcely ever let you go. I look 
older than I am,” he continued with a mixture of pride and 
w dejection. “I don’t want to be caught by the Boches. I 
tlw don’t feel very safe here.” 

;crii| He looked straight at Simone and something like a smile 
call ran over his face. “Now I know what I will do,” he said 
Sli with sudden decision. “ It is strange ; since we have sat 
here together I know it. I will not be driven by panic. I 
Irnoi -will stay. Perhaps something can still be done when the 
M Boches come.” 

nwf Simone’s heart grew warm at his words. There they sat 
together and spoke together like people who made their own 
■nwji decisions and who had to find their own way. She looked 
littl kindly at him with her large dark eyes and : “Of course you 
wi must stay,” she said eagerly, “and certainly you will be able 
: ill to do something here. But it has not come to that by a 
long shot,” she continued almost furiously ; she had to make 
an effort to lower her ringing voice. “There is still the 
iiclk.Maginot Line, and our positions on the western Loire are 
il. impregnable. At the Marne, in the last war, we were in a 
atto much worse fix before the great victory came.” She spojie 
ffi forcefully and with conviction. 

tk Etienne looked at her with friendship and respect. For 
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quite a while they said nothing. From outside eaiuc thel „ 
subdued noise of the talking of the refugees and the clinkin^p; ^ 
of glasses. Someone had turned on the radio and, again and] 
again came the two bars of the Marseillaise; ‘'‘Au,v armes, 
citoyens.'^ 

“I dreamed about Henriette last night,” Siuioue suddenly 
began. She did not wish to say it but she couldn't help it, 

He, Etienne, and Henriette had always ()layed togethei- in 
the Parc des Capucins when they wen; children ; liiey had 
had innumerable secrets together ; these three had heen an 
inseparable group among the others. Henriette had tcascd|j 
her awkward brother, she had mocked hirri in the prt'.seuce 
of Simone ; he had put up with it and had looked up to her 
as to a creature from a more delicate and more jilert world 
He and Simone had again and again e.xehanged thoughts of 
love and admiration about this strange creature Henriette, 
Since her death, however, as though b\' agreement, they 
had avoided talking about her. 

Now Simone unexpectedly said : “Last night, I tlreji 
about Henriette.” Etienne looked up and glanced at her? 
attentively. “I rarely think of her," vSimoru* (tontinued, 
“but sometimes I dream about her. .Just imagine, last 
night I dreamt that Henriett(; was .loan of Are.” 

Etienne drank his cider. “ Strange*.” he said. She waited 
for him to ask questions ; she wanted him to, yet sin* dreaded 
it. But he did not pursue the .suhj('(d. “Do you still have 
such a hard time at home ? ” he* asked in.st<‘ad. 

“Yes,” she answered, “it is not always eu.sy.” 

“You are a brave girl,” said Etienne. “The true daughter 
of Pierre Planchard.” She blushed. 

They left. He accompanied h<'r a short tli.stunee. They 
passed the Palais Noiret where the Dtjputy Prefeeturi* was 
housed. A long line of refugees stood in front of t he beautiful 
old portal ; three policemen stood on guiird. , 

Simone was not infected by the panic around her. But^, 
she wanted a confirmation of her faitli. If anyone e.ould 
have reliable information about tlu; atdual events, then it 
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TOuld be her friend up here, the secretary of the Deputy 
Prefecture, Monsieur Xavier Bastide. 

Monsieur Xavier had the ruddy face and alert, good- 
latured brown eyes of his father. It was Simone’s opinion 
hat he also had his stormy temperament, but he had noticed 
n his early youth how much misunderstanding and un- 
deasantness this temperament brought his father, and he 
lad made every effort to curb his own impetuosity. He had 
lucceeded. When he walked about in the Deputy Prefec- 
ure with sedate step, very well but inconspicuously 
Iressed, always wearing sleeve protectors, and when he 
istened thoughtfully to the arguments of litigants, he did 
lot look like a man who, in the depth of his character, was 
ike his father. Simone particularly admired him on account 
)f the strength with which he restrained his violent temper. 

Monsieur Xavier had gone to school with Pierre Planehard 
ind Charles-Marie Levautour. He fought against Levautour 
vith the same fervour with which he had loved and honoured 
Pierre Planehard, and he was very fond of Simone. 

Simone saw the long line of waiting refugees. She was 
veil aware that Monsieur Xavier would be very busy ; but 
he longed to hear his friendly, ironic voice and she hoped 
hat he would have time for her even to-day. 

She bade Etienne good-bye and succeeded in entering the 
deputy Prefecture without difficulty. 

Cbnfusion reigned behind the fine peaceful facade of the 
)ld Palace. Although the portal was well guarded, the doors 
)f the offices within were open ; everyone had access to all 
he offices and the fugitives went from one official to another. 
Che officials urged them to leave the city. There were no 
onger any provisions to be had, and they ought to try to 
'et further south where the supplies were more plentiful. 
Moreover the roads were less crowded than before and the 
aimours that the Germans were already beyond the Yonne 
)r even in Le Creusot were pure nonsense. The fugitives, 
lowever, were gloomy and suspicious. In order to gpt 
rurther they would have to cross the bridge over the Cerein 
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River, and the officials were powerless against the terror 
which the catastrophe at the bridge had caused. Yonlis 
simply waat to get ot us,” the f d- “ “fc t 

same to you if we get killed at the bridge.^ 

The deputy prefect, Monsieur Cordelier, walked about 
anxiously amid the crowd and confusion, absently trying to 
comfort the people. But they did not want his vague 
.comfort ; they wanted bread and lodging for the night, they 
wanted milk for the infants, medicine for the sick. Simone 
knew that the deputy prefect would have liked to help them, 
but she also Icnew that he could not and that he was just as 
helpless as the people themselves. 

Simone was well aware that it was not Monsieur Cordelier 
but Monsieur Xavier who actually ran the business of the 
Deputy Prefecture. Unfortunately, however, Monsicm 
Xavier had very little authority ; he had to content himself 
with carrying on a quiet, tenacious battle against the weak- 
ness of his superior, and it grieved him that he accomplished 
so little with so much effort. ^ 

Simone went into his office. He smiled at her but indicated 
by a gesture that he was busy. He was arguing with a police 
officer. He seemed a little astonished that she remained, 
but he apparently had no objection. Moreover, there were 
three other people in the office, obviously fugitives who were 
standing against the wall and listening. Simone joined 
them. 

It appeared that the police officer with his men, traffic 
officials from Paris, were on the way south. The Paris 
officers were noted for their training and their ability. The 
officer had been ordered to assign men to particularly danger- 
ous points in order to direct traffic. Monsieur Xavier wanted 
him to leave two officers at the Cerein bridge. If that were 
done, he argued, some of the refugees could be persuaded 
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finally to leave Saipt-Martin. The community was no^cthre 


longer in a position to supply the barest necessities. The 
fugitives simply had to leave but they were afraid of the 
bridge. 
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the tend The police officer was unwilling, however, to leave any of 
men. He had only a small number at his disposal, and 
It is all th^lthough he had considerable authority, his orders were to 
regulate traffic further in the south. Moreover, he feared 
lived aboi that any men whom he left here would eventually fall into 
y trying 4 the hand of the Germans. In his elegant, rapid Parisian he 
his vap muttered many objections, and he looked at his watch 
night, thf repeatedly ; he was in a hurry. 

k. Simoii Simone stood quietly in the corner beside the three fugitives, 

help then She listened silently and tensely as they did, and her eyes 
was just a were glued to the face of each speaker in turn. She knew 
Monsieur Xavier’s features thoroughly. She observed that 
ir Cordclif the big birth-mark on the right side of his face was swollen 
ness of tl and reddened, and knew that Monsieur Xavier was angry 
Monsiei and that he was exerting every effort to remain calm. He 
ent himsd wanted to save the lives of hundreds of miserable people ; 

- the weali he wanted to spare his city, Saint-Martin, still greater mis- 
complishei fortune. Yet he had to be shrewd and he dared not speak 
las he wished to the gentlemen from Paris. With strange 
it indicatei insight, however, Simone also understood the Parisian 
ith a polio motive. He had been sent out to restore order at certain 
remained danger spots fm-ther south. He wanted to perform his task* 
there wa as well as possible ; he did not want to scatter his men up 
s who wcti here in middle Fi-ance. That '^as understandable. But 
one joinec Simone with her plastic imagination also realized what was 
going on in the heads of the refugees who stood next to her. 
len, ti’iii She did not need to look at their iaces to sense their grim 
'fhe Paiii resignation and their tenacious hopes. In spirit she was 
lility. Tb fighting Monsieur Xavier’s battle to save hundreds or at 
rly dangff least a few dozens of these refugees by skilful persuasion of 
■ier waiitet this man from Paris. 

' that well Monsieur Xavier was making great efforts. The police 
pensuadet officer gave indifferent answers, anxious only to leave quickly. 
Y was D^'he three fugitives and Simone with her basket stood against 
itics. Thl the wall hnd listened. 

aid of The deputy prefect came in. “Have you gentlemen not 
I come to an agreement ?” he asked sadly and politely. He 
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had some new information regarding the incideirt at the 
bridge. What had happened there, he said, must have been|''® 
horrible beyond conception. ‘‘If any spot is in danger, 
Monsieur Xavier summarized emphatically, “it is the bridge | 

over the Cerein River.” _ | 

But the police officer was now obviously tired of the: 
argument. “Why don’t you apply to the Staff,” he said 
coolly, “and get them to blow the bridge up ? ” Besides, he 
added, the first reports of such catastrophes were usually 
unreasonably exaggerated ; and he put on his gloves. 

Simone followed his every motion. Now he is about to 
fo, she thought, but he must be stopped, he must be persuaded 
it all cost to leave some of his men here. “ There was 214 
dead,” she said suddenly. In her mind’s eye she saw the 
refugees who, under the red and orange awning on the 
platform of the cafe, were quarrelling over the number of 
dead ; she plainly saw the man with the very virile face who 
had gloomily and angrily defended his figures. “There 
were 214 dead,” she repeated. “Eighty-nine ambulances^ 
drove to Nevers and they had to leave most of the wounded.” pE 
Inconspicuous and thin she stood against the wall, the big' 
^basket on her arm, but her fine, striking full voice rang out 
valiantly and decisively. She herself did not Imow why she 
spoke with so much assurance; the police office and the 
officials of the Deputy Prefecture probably knew the figures 
much better than the man at the cafd. 

Everyone looked at Simone with astonishment. She stared 
straight ahead, as if it had not been she that had spoken. 
There was a brief silence. The gentleman from l^aris was 
still busy with his gloves. Then, without looking at Monsieur 
Xavier or Simone — ^he probably thought she was one of the 
fugitives — impatiently as to an importunate petitioma*, he 
said to Monsieur Cordelier with a sigh: “Very well, I will!, 
leave you two of my men,” and he walked out, aecompaniedv 
by Monsiem- Cordelier. 

Monsieur Xavier walked over to Simone with rapid tread 
and stood in front of her. Suddenly he looked very much 
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like his father. He put his hand on her head, looked at her 
vvith a broad smile, shook his head and said in a very kindly 
planner : “What the deuce has got into you, Simone ? ” 

Simone herself did not understand how she had dared to 
open her mouth in the presence of these gentlemen and to 
make such questionable statements with so much assurance. 
But her figures had not seemed questionable to her when she 
uttered them, and she had felt that she had had to speak 
even though it cost her life. 

“And now we will see about moving the fugitives,” said 
Monsieur Xavier. Simone prepared to leave. “You are a 
plucky girl,” said Monsieur Xavier. “Your father would 
have been pleased with you.” 


II 

MONSIEUR LE MARQUIS 

The time had come to return to the Villa Moiirepos. But 
Simone could not bear the thought. She walked through 
the crooked, hilly streets ; she was numb and in a fog. It 
had cost her no effort to speak. She had spoken involuntarily 
and the effect had been immediate. She was happy but 
she was confused. 

She was looking for someone with whom she would talk 
she was looking for Etienne. She did not want to go to his 
house for she could not have spoken in the presence of his 
parents. She w'alked through the streets, she passed the 
Caf^ Napoleon ; he was not there. 

Eor some time she roamed about the city. Then suddenly 
she set out for the Avenue du Parc, to the garage, to the 
Blanchard Transport Company. 

She walked rapidly, a little smile on her curved lips. To-day 
Che need not stand at the red pump ; to-day she need not be 
“out soliciting” ; to-day there would be no red pump and no 
one would be sitting on the bench in the shade. To-day the 
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lorries were roUing out to move the refugees, hour ha^^^ 
passed since she left the Deputy Prefecture. Surely by thiS ^ 
Le the deputy prefect and Monsieur Xavier had sent wor> 
to Uncle PrLp;r and the lorries were probably on the way A 

And she did not need to be afraid of 1 h 

had done something to prove that she did not belong the , ^ 
Vnia Monrepos. To-day she had the right to laugh aloud 
if Maurice made one of his impudent remarks. . ^ 

But he would not. He would probably not be there at all, ^ 
He would, like Etienne, have heard that men L 

were in danger when the Boches came. And Ifeuiice was 
not like Etienne ; Maurice would not await ^e Bochcs. A 
man who continued to work in the hated Planchard firm 
simply to dodge being called up, such a man would make 
himself scarce under the present circumstances. He would 
run off ; he would flee ; he would take to his heels, as Madame 

^'"now she was at the office. “ I wasn’t able to get anything ” & 
she said and deposited her empty basket with the oook-v 
keeper Peyroux, trying to make him and herself believe that 
she had gone to town on her daily errands. “I am sure, 
mademoiselle, that you couldn’t get anything,” Monsiem ^ 
Peyroux replied sadly and grimly ; his rabbit face looked , 
even unhappier than usual. “Everything is in dissolution, , 
he complained. “I don’t understand why Monsieur Plan- " 
chard sits here and waits for the terrible things that are , 
bound to come. Most of the employees are gone, even old , . 
Arsdne. Just imagine, the garage yard without a concierge. , 
But when I asked the boss whether he really intended to 
stay here he gave me an awful telling-off. Of comse, I _ 
understand that he feels responsible for the firm.” He 
moved his head closer to Simone and, although the office ^ 
was quite empty, he whispered to her in confidence, “I’lVj 
tell you, mademoiselle, he is hard and brave like an old ( 
Roman, the boss. Thinlc of it, Madame MimereUes came 
here and implored him to go away with her. But he’s staying 
at his job. A Roman.” 
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Simone pictured the blonde, pretty, plump Madame 
imerelles. It must have cost the gallant Uncle Prosper 
7eat self-restraint to let her go alone. 

“And the bureaucrats,” raged the book-keeper, “have the 
npudence to make more and more demands of him. Yester- 
ly he gave them the two Peugeots, to-day a Renault, but 
ley want the whole establishment. There,” and he pointed 
) a document on his desk. “Just ten minutes ago Monsieur 
ordeKer sent me another rag. He claims that he has found 
le means of moving the greater part of the refugees and he 
isists that we deliver all our lorries and petrol to him. They 
are to make such a proposition to a man like Monsieur 
lanchard. Old man Jeannot, the messenger, is sitting out 
I the yard waiting for an answer. He’ll have to be patient, 
le messenger. I don’t dare take this rag of paper to the 
oss now.” And, whispering, he confided to Simone : “The 
hatelain is here again.” 

Simone looked silly with surprise. “Is it still about his 
dues ? . . . ” She did not complete the sentence. 

But Monsieur Peyroux was not listening to her. He had 
sudden notion. “Perhaps,” he meditated aloud, “it will 
elp him in his dealings with the Marquis if I show bim the 
itter.” Painstakingly he picked up the letter and went up 
0 Uncle Prosper’s private office. 

Simone also left the office. She stood in the doorway, 
'he yard lay white and empty in the glare of the sun. She 
3oked over at the bench in the shade. There sat three men, 
he packer Georges, the driver Richard, who was really much 
oo old and was only being kept on account of the shortage 
if men, and the wobbly old messenger Jeannot. Maurice 
ras not sitting there. 

It afforded her some satisfaction that this impudent fellow, 
fho was constantly criticizing others, was a coward himself, 
lit the same time, however, she was disappointed. To-day 
t would have been a secret triumph to hear his insolent, 
emarks. 

Suddenly, without knowing why, the feeling of elation 
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which she had experienced until now was gone. She would 
have liked to turn hack. But there sat the three on the, 
bench and looked at her and it would have aj^eared ver/f 
foolish if she suddenly made an about-face. The men on 
the bench would think she had been looking for someone, 
probably Maurice. All at once she blushed, and with pre- 
tended nonchalance she walked diagonally across the yard 


’ There she stood. The men looked mildly astonished but 
lot really interested. It was fearfully hot and Simone felt 
empty and exhausted after all the excitement. All at once 
she was filled with fear at her own boldness, at the way she 
had again and again transgressed the rules ot the Villa 
Monrepos. She had gone to town on her own responsibility. 
She had worn her dark green slacks contrary to Madame’s 
specific orders. She had impertinently interfered in the 
affairs of the Deputy Prefecture. Wliat would Madame say, 
what would Uncle say when they heard of it ? 

Customers came and asked for petrol, more customer, ? 
than usual, very many. Evidently word had gone round 
that the bridge and the road were passable. 

Someone strolled out of the gloomy interior of the garage. 
Simone’s heart stood still : Maurice. He was still heic, he 
had remained j she had done him an injustice. 

Now he was with the others. He pretended that he had 
not noticed her before. ^*Oh, lala. Mademoiselle 1 Luic.haid, 
he said in his high voice, put his hand on his hip and grinned 
at her. “Mademoiselle Planchard has put on her a,ttractive 
slacks and is out soliciting again.” 

He .sat down by the others, yawned, and smoked. “ Here 
we sit and wait for the Boches,” he sa,id. “ The others,” and 
he scornfully indicated Simone with a little jerk of his head, 
“they at least know what they are waiting for. They are 
at least consistent, those ladies and gentlemen. Th<y stick- 
it out to the end. The refugees on the Place Gramont are 
starving to death because they can’t be moved, and upstairs 
the Marquis and the proprietor are making a deal about the 
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le woul transport barrels. Business as usual. The world 

on on fire but they are not afraid. They use the fire to cook 
ed vc^P their little deals.” 

men (f Simone stood at the pump. There was a grain of truth in 
omeom Maurice’s words, with a lot of poison added. He twisted and 
nth pit exaggerated everything. Uncle Prosper would probably be 
:,hc yaii happier if the world were not burning and if everything were 
going its orderly way as before. Uncle Prosper would pro- 
died h hably prefer to forgo “ cooking up his little deals,” as Maurice 
rone fct called it and would probably prefer to be with his Madame 
at (,ii,Mimerelles instead. Uncle Prosper was good-natured and 
way si would certainly like to help the refugees. But he believed 
he Vil in his business, he was attached to his business ; he had built 
nsibilitjit that Maurice counted Simone among the people 

Iad.mic’who profited by the general misfortune was both stupid and 
I in tFicious. 

ame sa; ^he men on the bench were meanwhile poking fun at the 
'boss. They had seen Madame Mimerelles coming and going 
ustoniet^iii^i they put two and two together. Yes, indeed, they said, 
le rounthe rich had their problems too. Poor Monsiem- Planchard 
had had to make up, his mind whether he should go away 
f garagfWith his lady love or remain here to keep up his profits and 
h(T(r, fcto guard his lorries. “When they face a choice between 
lewdness and greed,” the packer Georges said philosophically, 
t he ha("srccd always wins.” 

iichani; ’^'hen they began to discuss the Chatelain. He had as 
i griimcP'^^h money as a dog has fleas, they said ; he did not need 
•ttractivt’'® worry about a few lorryloads of wine. But over in 
England and America they paid more for his wines than the 
u jj^^jBoches did, ar|d therefore, conceited as he was, he came down 
» j^j^rora his castle and whined to a common Monsieur Planchard 
his'ka^®^ his lorries. “I bet a bottle pf Pernod and ten packets of 
m^aulois,” declared Maurice, “when the Boches come the 
[,f.y‘<.t. j (i ^ rquis will be hand in glove with them.” 
inont at Jeannot, the messenger, had held his job for 

1 upstaiP®'’^y learned tolerance from his boss, the 

tl^cputy prefect. He said that it was going a little too far 
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to believe the Marquis capable of such treason ; of course it 
could not be denied that the Chatelain. was perhaps a little 
fascistic. “A little fascistic,” mocked Maurice. 
is a little pregnant,” And: “How about it, Jeannot, he 
urged. “Will you take up my bet?” 

“ I am not a gambler,” the official refused with dignity. 

The old driver Richard turned to Maurice I am sur- 
prised,” he said, “that you are still here. If I looked as 
vundred per cent class A as you do, I certainly w^d, not 
irait for the Germans.” Simone could hardly await Maui ice s 
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He yawned ; it sounded a little artificial. Oh hell, he 
said, “the Boches will have more to do than to look at the 
clothes of all men between nineteen and fifty-five, -^nd here 
in Saint-Martin I can easily prove that I am a civilian. 

“The Boches don’t fool about,” persisted the old man 
“ If they once get you they send you straight to Bochc-land.’’ 
“ All rumours,” Maurice rejoined scornfully, “ all nonsense.” 
It seemed to Simone that Maurice knew quite well that. 
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It seemed to Simone tnat iviaurice jviww • Ipol 

these rumours were not nonsense and that it was a serious / f 


risk to stay here. Why then did he stay ? Probably because 
he was enormously proud and conceited. He could not bear 
the suspicion of cowardice, not even the shadow of a suspicion. 

But it was decent of him to conceal his courage and his pride 
behind rude and embarrassed excuses. 

From the office. Uncle Prosper and another gentleman 
came walking across the court in the bright sunlight. The 
gentleman was rather small but he carried himst.lf very 
erect ; his skin was sallow, his hair very black, and he had 
hard, agile, brown eyes over his slightly hooked nose. He 
was wearing riding clothes and as he came across the yard 
he was hitting his riding crop lightly against his Ixiots. 
Simone had never seen the Marquis dc Saint-Brisson from ^ 
near at hand ; she looked at him critically and spitolullyjjj,j 
The nearer he came the more her hatred grew. “A little* 
fascistic.” She was sorry that Uncle Prosper was engaged 
in business with this man. 
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With idle, suspicious curiosity the men on the bench saw 
'the two gentlemen approach. When they had come very 
. j near, the messenger Jeannot stood up ; the old driver Richard 
'*#also rose slowly ; Maurice and the packer Georges remained 
® seated. The two gentlemen stood in front of the bench. 
There was only a little shade. Uncle Prosper stepped into 
the shade ; the Marquis stood so that part of his face was 
shaded and he continued to hit his boots with the crop, 

‘'j The employers were silent and seemed to be waiting. 
Presently Uncle Prosper cleared his throat and said: “My 
friends, I have a contract with the Marquis. I have assumed 
the obligation of taking a shipment to Bayonne. It is a 
matter of certain property which is not to fall into the hands 
of the Boches. This shipment is of great importance to the 
Marquis and the Planchard Company would like to carry 
out its contract. Whether that can be done depends upon 

I, ' 

J, The men were silent. 

Simone could not believe her ears. Uncle Prosper had 
1^’* spoken with a friendly persuasion as the fatherly head of th$ 
firm, in a casual tone as if the whole thing were quite natural. 
Simone could not believe that he seriously wanted to have 
the wine transported and not the refugees. It was only his 
weakness in front of this distinguished gentleman, the 
Chatelain, that prompted him to speak this way ; he was not 
serious ; he expected his men to say that it was impossible. 

% The messenger Jeannot, an upright man, said : “I had a 
•u letter for you, from Monsieur le Sous-Prdfet, Monsieur Plan- 
ac chard. Didn’t Monsieur Peyroux give you the letter ? 
Ik Monsieui’ le Sous-Prefet is waiting for an answer.” 

‘f- No one said a word. Then, without looking at the people, 
the Chatelain said : “I will pay a high premium if the ship- 
ment arrives safely in Bayonne. I will pay ten thousand 
^^francs.” And Uncle Prosper added : “ You must understand 
J that Monsitmr h' Marquis’s sole concern is to save French 
’ 1 property from the Boche.s.” But the Marquis with his 
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rasping voice said : “Don’t talk so much, Planchard. My 

'^Snrarthe''^mp Wlowed hard and wiped thtvper ji 
sphaTn ftom ^r brL. Uncle Prospm should not haveLi 
gC sTfar. He should not have taken the part of this 

his high voice, said slowly, and pointedly ; 

“I Meve it will be hardly possible to get the shipment 
tteough What will the likes of us do if the Boches catch 
uT? On the road it is hard to prove that one is a civilian. 
Here I can do that. Here you can testily for me, Monsieur 
Planchard.” He spoke thoughtfully, as though sciiously 
weighing all these arguments, but he looked boldly into 

^^he^Marquist^S;ill looking into space and switching his 
riding crop, said: “Yes, it will take some coui-age. He 
spoke softly. It sounded unspeakably arrogant , 

^Maurice, just as softly and coolly, said : Yes, it tekes|tli. 
courage. These refugees, now, are strange people. They |5iai 
only Slink of themselves. They think the cars should oriy4t, 
be used to transport them and they have no respect for [ 1 1 
Prench property. It could very well happen that they |ere 
would simply throw the barrels out of the lorries and get m 

themselves.” ' ^ 

Everybody was quiet. . i 

Only the soft cracking of the riding crop against the boot 
was audible. Simone stood at her pump, filled with wiHlai 
emotions. “You mustn’t let Maurice speak all alone, her 
inner voice told her. “You mustn’t behave, as if you be- 
longed to the other side. You must say something. You 

must prove it.” ,, v . 

She swallowed, and all at once she said, not loudly but ^ 
valiantly into the sultry heat and into the unpleasant silence • 

“ What else can the refugees do ? ” ^ 

They all looked over to the pump. There stood Simone,' ^ 
slender, fairly tall, in her dark green slacks. Her tanned, * 
bony face was red and ^lerspiring; she pressed her long 
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lived lips together, she gazed into space meditatively and 
little stubbornly. 

“.‘‘Eh ? ” Maurice’s voice from the bench sounded clear and 
tonished. 

The Marquis turned away suddenly and sharply : “ Come 
i, Planchard,” he said. “You haven’t trained your men 
ell.” With bewilderment and rage. Uncle Prosper looked 
om Simone to the others and back again at Simone. He 
anted to explode, but he thought better of it, turned round 
s:ewise and followed the Chatelaiii. As they walked to- 
ards the house the latter added : “ Whatever happens in 
lis country, discipline will be restored again- There are 
kme people who will discover that.” 

After the two gentlemen had disappeared into the office 
lilding, old Richard the driver cleared his throat with 
inch ado, spat, and said to Maurice : “ Now it’s high time 
lat you disappeared. The Chatelain is not to be trifled 
ith.” 

[Maurice grinned all over and answered : “Well, wasn’t I 
ght, old fellow ? The refugees would knock my head off 
I transported his wine. Even the half-baked brat over 
lere in her dark green slacks grasped that. So the stuck-up, 
irty swine of a fascist must understand it too.” 

“I still think you ought to get out of here in a hurry,” the 
Id fellow repeated stubbornly. 

But Simone was proud. In spite of his disdainful words, 
[aurice knew very well that it had taken courage to speak 
s she had done. 

Ill 

NUTMEG IN THE CREAM SAUCE 

K the evening the dining-room was brilliantly lighted, the 
able, as always, ceremoniously set. It was of great import- 
nce to Uncle Prosper to dine now with the usual formality 
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his nerves were so taxed, he wanted his home life at 1 
run as smoothly and peacefully as ever. 

Simone’s eyes followed her uncle as he peeled radi^li 
his sardines, spread pat6 on a roll. She waited 
finally to make some remark about her brazen beh. 
But he behaved as if nothing had happened. He 
even mention the visit of the Marquis, or the ne 
pressing demands by the authorities. Instead, he ta. 
detail about minor happenings and wasted many w< 
those who had fled and those who had stayed. 

Simone did not take her eyes off him as he ate, s 
when he had finished, she might quicldy serve the next 
But her thoughts remained on the events of the aft' 
It had been foolish of her to speak so freely at the 
What did she hope to gain by giving her opinion iit i 
Uncle and the Chatelain ? Madame w^as right : s 
arrogant, unruly, impertinent. 

But at least Maurice had seen now where she stoc 
knew now that she did not belong to the others and t 
did not only “go soliciting.” Shc‘ had accoinplLshet 
•thing after all. 

It had been painful to listen to Uncle Prosper eclxc 
opinion of the Chatelain. It had been painful to scse 
had turned round and obediently trotted aft<‘r him i 
house. She had not thought him capable of so mu 
servience. 

He was her father’s brother. He was the half-bx‘< 
her father. He had the reddish hair, the full, shiJ-i: 
her father had also had. And his voice, they all .sii 
very much like her father’s voice. But Pu^rre Hb 
had urged the country to establish ju.stice for all and 
Blanchard urged his men to transport th<* wiut^ 
Chatelain. 

She ought not to listen to the talk of the garag-c 
She ought to try to justify Uncle Prosper. Ih; wa.s h.' 
he did many good deeds ; he had also done many kiin 
for her. If he did not weigh all his a<!ts of coiumiss 
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nissioH to tiic sxHRllcst detail iiowj one Had. to remembeT 
pt he was involved in a hard battle. The whole great 
tablishment that he had created was suddenly in, the 
■eatest danger. And he shielded it and did not take to his 
;els like Messieurs Amiot and Laroche. - 

However these friendly feelings did not last long. The 
eihory of her uncle walking across the yard with the 
latelain drove them away. , ; 

She was waiting for him to tell Madame of her unruly 
induct, and it tormented her that he did not do it. Was he 
aking an effort to understand her ? Did he realize that; 
her father’s daughter, she could not have acted otherwise? 
Nothing in her attitude indicated her rebellious thoughts; 
le served Madame, she served Uncle Prosper, and ate a 
;tle herself. Then she carried out the dishes and prepared 
le next course ; it was a roast loin of veal with ihixed 
;getables. ^ ' 

While she served it. Uncle was speaking again of the rhanj' 
iople who had fled from Saint-Martin. Yesterday, hfe 
iclared, he had thoroughly disapproved of such behaviour. 
D-day, he would have to admit that those who fled now had 
rtain reasonable arguments in their favour. There wais 
liable information that Highways 7 and 77 were less crowded 
)w. If, for instance, he himself tried now to salvage somfe 
■ his lorries by taking them to the south, there would be a 
lahce of success. Moreover, it was generally reported 
lat the Boches were arresting hostages in the occupied 
iwns in order to give weight to their demands. If that 
ere done here, then he, as the most prominent man in thfe 
immunity and as a well-known patriot, was in serious 
ihger. ■ 

Simone had stopped eating and looked at him intently. 
^ sat there with his expressive, manly face ; he tpoke with 
;s full, riniging voice— and he wanted' to take to his heels, 
e wanted to evade the problem of the refugees ; he wanted 
) dodge the demands of the Deputy Prefecture; he wanted 



